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tanks were first installed in this 
country by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. In the course of a year they 
save, for industry and for travel- 
ers, an enormous amount of time. 


Pennsylvania locomotives take 
water onthe fly, from tanks set be- 
tween the tracks. An air driven 
scoop plunges down as the train 
roars over the tank. Such track 


$50,000,000 to 


OU can drink water that would kill 

the Iron Horse. Those snorting giants 
of the rails have stomachs more delicate, 
in some respects, than a baby’s. The 
wrong kind of water gives them, so to 
speak, acute indigestion. 


In the mining districts, sulphur water 
from the mines flows into nearly all 
streams. When a stream polluted with it 
becomes slightly acid, it may still be used 
without apparent harm as a source of 
drinking water, but it would be very de- 
structive to locomotive boilers. 

In other districts the water is ‘‘hard’’— 
contains calcium and other salts. When 
converted into steam it leaves a residue 
which coats tubes and boiler lining. Be- 
fore long the locomotive loses power; if 
the coating continues, there may be an 
explosion which will mean loss of life and 
the finish of 500,000 pounds of expensive 
machinery. 


Water free from calcium salts and from 


sulphur compounds must often be piped 
from long distances. Great reservoirs in 
the mountains, treating stations west of 
Pittsburgh, wells near Washington, all 
form a part of the huge water system of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


ROPERTIES valued at $50,000,000 are 

included in this system. Twelve water 
companies are operated by the railroad 
under the general direction of a separate 
organization, employing engineers and 
chemists whose sole duty is to look after 
the water supply. One alone in the 
Pittsburgh district operates a large plant 
with 145 miles of piping. 

All because the Iron Horse must have 
pure water. It gets it—in all about 100 
million gallons a day! 


And the water is pure—fit for a locomo- 
tive to drink. In no other way can the 
trains go through swiftly, safely and on 
time. 


get pure water for the 
delicate stomach of the [ron Horse 


Leaders of the largest fleet 
of trains in America 


BROADWAY LIMITED 
New York and Chicago—20 hours 
THE AMERICAN 
St. Louis and New York—24 hours 


r 


LIBERTY LIMITED 
Chicago and Washington—19 hours 
CONGRESSIONAL LIMITED 
Washington and New York—473 hours 


7 


BUCKEYE LIMITED 
Cleveland and the East 


7 


CINCINNATI LIMITED 


Cincinnati and New York—18 hours 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 
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Outstanding 
Advantages of 
Guild Membership 


1, Economy 

The Literary Guild is the only organization 
in America which gives you twelve chosen 
books—one each month for a year—at half 
price! 


2. Distinction 

You are an insider. You receive your books 
the day of issue; you can be the first in your 
community to read the books that the nation 
will be discussing a few weeks later. 


3. Prestige 

Books in the Guild binding on your shelves 
or table-top stamp you as a person of culti- 
vated taste in literature. 


4. Convenience 
Each month the Guild Book is delivered at 
your door by the postman, prepaid. 


5. Discrimination 

Even if you could, you would not care to 
read a tenth of the books published in Amer- 
ica. Your greatest reading problem is to 
separate the important books which you must 
read from all the rest. The eminent Editorial 
Board carefully chooses these books for you 
before publication. 


6. Significance 
You become a patron of the very best in 
contemporary letters; a sponsor of the most 
important Literary work of the day. You are 
allied with a movement which does for books 
plan the Theatre Guild bas done for the 
rama. 


7. Pleasure 

Each month you anticipate the arrival of 
the Guild book with the keenest expectancy, 
assured by past performance that the con- 
tents of the familiar carton will be entertain- 
ing, worth while and of permanent value as 
an addition to your library. 











OU can enjoy all of the seven 

outstanding advantages of 

FREE Guild membership and 

a hundred more, by putting 
your name and address on the coupon 
and mailing it today. 

The first advantage is ECONOMY. 
You receive twelve of the most important 
books, published in America in the year 
for half the regular price. You will buy 
other books, of course, but you will not 
want to miss any of the Guild selections, 
nor will you want to pay full price for 
them, when they can be purchased at a 
substantial saving. 

The second advantage is DISTINC- 
TION. There is an undeniable thrill in 
being an insider. Guild membership 
makes you an authority on the best cur- 
rent books, both fiction and non-fiction. 
It gives you the opportunity to recom- 
mend the outstanding book of the month 
to your friends before the public at large 
has read it. 

The PRESTIGE of owning special edi- 
tions of the most popular books of the 
day, in their beautiful Guild bindings, is 
tremendous. These books are never sold 
in the stores in this format. They are 
published exclusively for Guild members. 

The CONVENIENCE of the Guild 
plan is really a second economy. You 
save both time and effort by making one 
sure purchase instead of twelve uncertain 
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Towson, Md.—‘‘ You have never re- 
ceived a word of complaint from me, 
only praise, and that I am renewing 
my membership is a proof of my per- 
fect confidence in your enterprise. 1 
am proud of every book you have 
selected and sent forth, and look for- 
ward to each one with increasing joy. 
May your future be a brilliant one.” 
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This is only one example of the hun- 
dreds of renewal letters which come to 
the Guild offices daily. 





ones. The Guild book is placed in your 
hand each month by the postman, all 
carriage charges prepaid. 

Equal DISCRIMINATION in the 
choice of your books is possible in no 


other way. From the tons of printed 
matter that pour from the presses of the 
nation, the eminent literary specialists on 
the Guild Editorial Board choose one 
book each month which no cultured Ameri- 
can will care to miss. 

The SIGNIFICANCE of this move- 
ment to further the interest of the best 
and most entertaining literature of the 
day is evident to everyone. The master- 
pieces now being written in Wyoming, 
Kentucky and Massachusetts are assured 
an audience under the Guild plan. There 
is no chance of loss to keep the unsung 
genius from being heard. The member- 
ship of 42,000 people is eagerly awaiting 
any work of genuine merit. 

Hundreds of letters from members at- 
test the PLEASURE they derive from 
the Guild. ‘Surprise package’’—‘‘a 
birthday present twelve times a year” — 
‘a Christmas gift every month’’—these 
are some of the phrases used to express 
the joy at receiving, each month, the 
Guild package that has become famous 
all over the world. 


Membership Is Free 


Amazing though it may seem, this 


What Free Membership 
in the GUILD Can Mean 



































Literary Leaders 
The Editorial Board 


Carl Van Doren, Editor-in-chief; 
one of America’s foremost critics; 
author of Contemporary American 
Novelists and many other ‘‘books 
about books’’; formerly Professor 
of American Literature at Colum- 
bia University, Literary Editor of 
Century Magazine and The Nation. 


ADVISORY BOARD 


Joseph Wood Krutch, famous for his 
masterful, psychological biography of Ed- 
gar Allan Poe; Dramatic Editor of The 
Nation; lecturer at the Pulitzer School of 
Journalism. 


Elinor Wylie, a:thor of Jennifer Lorn, 
The Venetian Glass Nephew, Orphan Angel, 
as well as several volumes of distinguished 
poetry. 


























Glenn Frank, known internationally as 
one of the foremost educators of modern 
times; President of the University of Wis- 
consin, formerly Editor-in-chief of the 
Century Magazine. 














Zona Gale, one of the ‘‘first literary ladies 
of the land”’; author of scores of novels and 
dramas including Miss Lulu Bett, winner of 
the Pulitzer prize in 1923; chairman of the 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission. 


Hendrik Willem Van Loon, who 
first brought History to life with such 
famous books as The Story of Mankind, 
The Story of the Bible, America. 



































membership in the Guild which can mean 
so much to you is absolutely free. Mail- 
ing the coupon makes you a member. 
You pay nothing for Editorial Service, 
for delivery of books to your door, for the 
prestige of sponsoring the best new books. 
And you pay only HALF of the regular 
price of the books you receive. 

The past selections prove that the 
Guild Editors can choose the best of the 
coming new books: Tristram, Trader 
Horn, Circus Parade, American Caravan, 
The Vanguard, The Great American 
Band Wagon, Black Majesty. 

Your satisfaction is assured. Mail the 
coupon at once for a detailed description 
of the Guild and the many advantages of 
membership to you. Your request for in- 
formation does not involve the slightest 
obligation. 


THE LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA 
55 Fifth Avenue, Dept. 38-T.M. New York City 


THE LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA 
55 Fifth Avenue, Dept. 38-T.M. 
New York City 
I would like to know more about the Guild. You 


may send me a copy of WINGS, free and without 
obligation. 


Name.. 


Address 
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Despite her beauty and her 
youth she “BID 2 SPADES” 


(The synonym for gaseous indigestion) 


—far from a bridge game, 


there in the tea-room—and 


oncerning a damsel in 
distress, it is difficult to 
write. She was young, she was 
witty, she was impeccably 
gowned, but in spite of her 
youth, in spite of her grace, 
in spite of her wit, she was 
very much embarrassed. 

So mundane a thing as her 
food was causing her discom- 
fort. The nut sundae at the 
tea room had been a little bit 
too much—and her luncheon was heavy 
on her heart. 

The ordinary measure of relief—some 
soda and some water, helped her discom- 
fort for the moment, but increased her 
embarrassment. For hiccups and mur- 
murs escaped her swanlike throat. She 


Of Special Interest 
to Physicians and Chemists 


This reaction shows what happens in 
the stomach when you take soda: 


HCI+NaHCO:= NaCl1+CO:+H:O 


Notice the quantity of carbon dioxide 
set free, then compare it with this 
equation, which pictures the action of 
Gastrogen Tablets: 


HCl+™CaCOs:= ’%CaCl:+ %CO2+ 
%H:O0 





5 advantages of 


GASTROGEN 
TABLETS 


1. They are prompt. 

2. They do not alkalize 
the stomach, and thus, 

3. They permit normal 
digestion to proceed. 

4. They work silently— 
never bid 2 spades. 

5. They are good to the 
taste. 


how uncomfortable she was! 
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was, as the saying goes, ‘bidding two 
spades.”” 

The presence of gas in indigestion, and 
particularly after the taking of ordinary 
remedies, is neither beautiful to contem- 
plate nor necessary to endure, for Gastro- 
gen Tablets end indigestion, surely, 
quickly and silently. 

Unlike bicarbonate of soda and pref- 
arations containing it, Gastrogen Tablets 
do not leave the stomach with an alka- 
line residue which prevents the normal 
process of digestion and encourages the 
formation of gases. 

One chemical reason is given in the 
little panel to the left. Indigestion, heart- 
burn and gas usually yield to Gastrogen 
Tablets in ten to fifteen minutes. They 
have a spicy flavor that everybody likes, 
are prompt and effective and absorb all 
the odors from the breath while perform- 
ing their good work. 


*“Never bid two spades”’ 













BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. E58 
73 West Street, New York City 


Without charge or obligation on my part, 
send me your special introductory packet of 6 
Gastrogen Tablets. 
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New York Governors 








Sirs: 

In your issue of April 30 on p. to there ap- 
pears under the subtitle ‘‘Career”’ (i. e. of Alfred 
E. Smith) in the very first sentence two mis- 
statements of fact, one a very minor matter but 
the other a little more serious. 
reads: 


The sentence 
“To have been Governor of New York 
































GEORGE CLINTON 
. governed New York 21 years. 






longer than any other man and to have been re- 
elected invariably by the opposition’s futile ef- 
forts to find flaws in one’s record, is no mean 
achievement in itself.” 

In the first place Gov. Smith has not been 
Governor of New York state “longer than any 
other man’ nor has he been “invariably” re- 
elected as the returns of the 1920 election clearly 
indicate. 

In regard to the first misstatement, which after 
all is the only one worth mentioning, you should 
be informed in the interests of historical accuracy 
that there have been three men in the history of 
the state since 1776 that have been elected and 
who have served for longer terms than Smith 
will have done at the expiration of his present 
term. (1) George Clinton was elected six suc- 
cessive times for three year terms—1777-1795 
and was then re-elected for a seventh three year 
term in 1801. (2) Daniel D. Tompkins was 
elected to four successive three year terms and 
served ten years, 1807-17, resigning to assume 
the duties of Vice-President of the U. S. (3) 
DeWitt Clinton was elected to two three year 
terms and two two year terms and served a little 
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over eight years in all. And if we wished to get 
“technical” we might say that nine men have been 
Governor of New York longer than Smith, since 
six of the Royal Governors held the office for 
more than eight years, but that would be foolish. 

I am well aware of the fact that no less an 
authority than Gov. Smith himself has been guilty 
oi taking liberties with the historical facts of the 
office of which he is reputed to be such a student. 
In his inaugural address on Jan. 1, 1927 he spoke 
of the “honor and distinction never accorded to 
any man in all the history of the State” (N. Y. 
Times, January 2, p. 29). For a man who has 
(and it might not be unfair to say in view of the 
above statement, undeservedly) the reputation of 
having mastered the details and history of his 
office to make such a misstatement of fact is 
almost unpardonable. It warrants the assump- 
tion that perhaps some of his other statements of 
fact (of which he is such a master) may bear 
investigation. 

CHARLES R. ERDMAN Jr. 

Princeton, N. J. 

Time stands thoroughly corrected. Of 
record-holder George Clinton, first Gov- 
ernor of New York, it might also be noted 
that he was first elected to be both Gov- 
ernor and Lieutenant Governor. He de- 
clined the latter office. His nephew, De 
Witt Clinton, functioned simultaneously 
for a time as Mayor of New York and 
State Senator. It was during its struggles 
to keep De Witt Clinton down that Tam- 
many Hall first functioned frankly as a 
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Five Sailors Speaketh 


Sirs: 

Noticing your article appearing in Time, Jan. 
9, 1928 we wish to invite your attention to the 
following: 

The Pullman Officers who “scouted” the Orien- 
tals for Pullman Porters have never witnessed 
the feats of strength performed every day by 
millions of Chinamen. It is not uncommon to 
see three or four Chinamen doing work equivalent 
to a five-ton truck, or to make it plainer, they 
will pull a load of, from three to six tons uphill 
and across country. 

From where the ship is moored, which happens 
to be alongside the Standard Oil Dock at Shang- 
hai, we can see two Chinamen bring aboard two 
fifty-gallon drums of gasoline, weighing approx- 
imately three hundred and fifty pounds ech, on 
a Ya-Ho pole.* Does any Pullman passeng*r’s 
baggage weigh that much? 

Any morning you can see a wheel-barrowt pro- 
pelled by one Chinaman trudging along with his 
load of from twelve to sixteen persons, taxi-ing 
them to work in the factories. Can any of the 
present day Negro porters (Pullman) convey 
their passengers thusly? 

It is evident that the persons who think that 
a Chinaman can not do the “baggage lugging, 
berth boosting, window opening” task of a Negro 
Pullman Porter is badly mistaken and can learn 
a lot about the strength and endurance of a 
Chinaman, by spending a week-end** out here 
amongst them. 

Those who knoweth whereof they speaketh. 
Sincerely yours, five Asiatic Sailors. 

D. A. J. HAamMonp, PhMic, USN. 
C. P. Lynp, SM3c, USN. 

W. M. Davis, SKic, USN. 

B. S. GotpBerc, Yeo3c, USN. 


F. J. Czayxa, Yeo3c, USN. 

USS. Wm. B. Preston 

Shanghai, China 

*A bamboo pole carried on the shoulders of 
one or two Chinamen with the load suspended. 

tA crude affair very much different than our 
wheel-barrows. 

**Our week-end ranges from two and a half to 


four years. 
—— « ——— 
Mississippi’s Stephens 


Sirs: 

My attention has been called to an item which 
appeared in your issue of April 23, with refer- 
ence to Senator Hubert D. Stephens of Missis- 
Sippi. Knowing as little about your magazine as 
you do about Senator Stephens and his record, I 
shall make no gratuitous remarks about it. 

I am writing this to inform you that the cor- 
respondence which the Senator had with the 
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of the men 


who have enrolled for the Modern 
Business Course avd Service ave 
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IFTY years ago a man could rea- 
sonably hope for success in busi- 
ness if he was willing to work hard 
for twenty or thirty years to get it. 
Today many men attain prosperity 
in the same slow way. But today 
there is a new factor in business prog- 
ress. The men who are succeeding 
while they are still young are the men 
who have sensed its development. 
Business has made enormous strides 
in the last decade. The mere special- 
ist can no longer hold his own against 
the executive who is familiar with a// 
departments of business. The suc- 
cessful man must understand the 
relation of each department of his 
business to every other department. 
He must understand the relation of 
his business to every other business. 
The problem of making this knowl- 
edge available to business men has 
been a difficult one. The universities 
have done what they could. They 
have established business schools 
with courses covering every field of 
business. For example, at Harvard 
there is the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration. At the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania there is the 
Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce. At New York University 
there is the School of Commerce, 
Accounts and Finance, and at North- 


i 
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western University there is the School 
of Commerce. 

But what about the man who is 
already actively engaged in business— 
the man who knows there are weak 
spots in his knowledge, but cannot 
possibly take the time to attend one 
of the university schools of business? 

Nineteen years ago the late Joseph 
French Johnson, Dean of the School 
of Commerce, Accounts and Finance 
of New York University, realized the 
gravity of this problem. He con- 
ceived the plan of a faculty including 
both college teachers and business 
men, and a Course so arranged that 
any man might follow it effectively 
in his own home. 

Thus began the Alexander Hamil- 
ton Institute. 

In nineteen years more than 300,- 
ooo business men have enrolled. Over 
40% of them are college men, and 
38,000 are presidents of successful 
businesses. 

Why are 40% college men? The 
answer is simple. College men know 
the value of systematic training. 
Naturally they have been quick to 
appreciate the value of this authentic 
Course which gives them in two years 
the broad business knowledge most 
men take a lifetime to acquire. 

If you are a college man, we will 
gladly send you a copy of “Forging 
Ahead in Business.” ‘This interesting 
little book gives all the facts about 
the Modern Business Course and 
Service. Thousands of college men 
have profited from the story it tells. 
Use the coupon below. 


ALEXANDER HamiLTon INstTITUTE 


Executive Training for Business Men 


ALEXANDER Hami_ton InstitTuTE, $71 Astor Place, New York City 


! 
I 
| 
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i Send me the new revised edition of “Forging Ahead 
| Bast in Business,” which I may keep without charge. 
| 
1 
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Signature 


Business Address.... 
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ee RAR Ce . Business Position 
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IN CANADA, address the Alexander Hamilton Institute, Limited, C. P. R. Bldg., Toronto 
IN ENGLAND, 67 Great Russell St., London; LN AUSTRALIA, 11¢ Castlereagh St., Sydney 





—a generous 

package of Old 

Briar Tobacco—enough to 

give you several hours filled 

with all of the genuine plea- 

sure of pipe smoking—enough to 
introduce you to the mellow sine 
the solace and contentment that 
are making so many men call— 


TOBACCO 


“the best pipe smoke ever made!” 
Light a pipe filled with Old Briar 


Tobacco. Draw in its rich fragrance. Taste 
its ripe tobacco flavor. Enjoy it awhile. 
Then notice how mild and cool and how 
extra smooth Old Briar is. 

Only the choicest quality tobaccos, en- 
trusted to experts with years of scientific 
knowledge in the art of meJlowing and 
blending, could produce Old Briar Tobac- 
co. And only quantity production makes 
it possible at such a sensible price. 


In sizes at 25c, 50c, $1 and $2 


“Of Allthe Pleasures Man Enjoys 
Pipe Smoking Costs the Least” 


United States Tobacco Company, Richmond, Va. 


Spe Cc ial Send 10c--coin or 


er stumps--for postage 

and mailing expense— 

and we will send you a generous package of Old Briar 
Tobacco. 


Tear out and Mail this coupon with coin or stamps—to 
(SSSKSECRSSSE CRESTS SEE SH SESE CECE SESESESSSSSESSEEEEEEEES 


United States Tobacco Co., 
Richmond, Va., U.S. A. 
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[it concerned segregation of Negroes], was given | 


to the press by me without his knowledge or con- 
sent. Likewise, this letter is being written by me 
without his knowledge or consent. 

For your edification and amusement, I am en- 
closing copy of an editorial which appeared in the 
Meridian (Miss.) Star under date of April 24, 
concerning Senator Stephens. The editorial is 
written by one of the most brilliant writers in 
Mississippi—a man who is a recent-comer to the 
South and who is regarded as the most inde- 
pendent editor in the State. He has had occasion 
to study the record of Senator Stephens and to 
know whereof he speaks. A closer study than 
you have given the Senator’s record will con- 
vince you of your unfairness in passing upon his 
record. 

Grorce W. NEVILLE 
Secretary to Senator Stephens 

Washington, D. C. 

The editorial mentioned by the Sena- 
tor’s secretary praised Senator Stephens 
for talking little; quoted Mark Twain’s 
steamboat which could not whistle and 
paddle at the same time; mentioned that 
Demosthenes, Patrick Henry and Inger- 
soll had no fame as fighters. The editorial 
concluded: 


“A California woman placed a basket of live 
clams in her cellar over night—next morning, 
every clam had caught a mouse. 

“If you want oratory get a speaker; if you 
want action, get a clam. 

“A clam may not be ‘up to snuff’ in modern 
rhetoric; he may be slow, but he is safe and 
sure. 

“No clam can talk and work at the same time. 
If the clams had spent the night in ‘shelling out’ 
open-mouthed oratory, they never would have 
caught the mice. 

“Speeches and action seldom dwell together. 

“Bull dogs bark but little, but they have a 
reputation for holding on. 

“A single bark might sacrifice a bite, so the 
bull dog shuts his mouth, grits his teeth and 
concentrates upon the job at hand. 

“A man has two hands and one tongue— 
therefore he ought to do twice as much as he 
says. 

“Senator Stephens believes in talking through 


| doing— 


“Less inclined to frothy oratory than to worth 
while effort. 

“Mississippi and the nation need— 

“Not talkers, but doers. 

“Not orators, but builders. 

“Not debaters, but workers. 

“Silence is golden. 

“Talk is often brass. 

“‘*Woord is but wynde; leave woord and take 
the dede.’ ” 


Ajax, Sharkey. 


Sirs: 

Please allow 
ment in the April 30 issue of Time which read, 
“Ajax was just a great big, ambitious fellow like 
Jack Dempsey, given to extended mouthings.” 
This you quoted as having been said by James 
Joseph Tunney; he did utter a similar statement 
while lecturing at Yale, but it happened to have 
been Jack Sharkey, not Dempsey, that Tunney 
said was given to extended mouthings and simi- 
lar to Ajax. 

HERBERT Davis 

Ardmore, Pa. 


Thrashing 
Sirs: 

Will you kindly forward to Mr. E. B. Weston, 
Dayton, Ohio (as you have his address), my sin- 
cere thanks for his letter to you, published in 
the April 30 issue of Time, where he gives you a 
well merited thrashing for your bad taste in 
publishing uninteresting scandal about two unim- 
portant boys just because they happen to have a 
prominent father,* and then call it ‘National 


Affairs”! Fi Donc! 
J. E. Fries 


Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 

Birmingham, Ala. 

*James Middleton Cox, thrice Governor of 
Ohio and defeated Democratic candidate for the 
Presidency in 1920. 
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i after all is the secret of 
The Glen Springs’ appeal: that 
here, in a few delightful weeks, 
you can so genuinely reinvig- 
orate body and mind that you 
feel the differenceall year round! 

For here, in the heart of the 
Finger Lake country, amid a 
thousand acres of fragrant 
pines, you not only drink the 
famous radio- active mineral 
waters—you bathe inthe natural 
calcium chloride brine baths 
which are exact counterparts of 
those at Bad Nauheim itself. 
And here, if you wish, a staff of 
specialists will plan your diet, 
your exercise, your rest. 

All outdoor sports, including 
really wonderful golf. Delicious 
foods from our own dairy and 
poultry farms. The baths and 
other treatments are especially 
suitable for heart, circulatory 
and digestive disorders, rheu- 
matism and obesity . . . Pack 
up your golf kit and come now. 
Nowhere else can you win so 
much from afew splendid weeks 
as here! Illustrated booklets 
by addressing Wm. M. Leffing- 
well, President, Watkins Glen, 
New York. 
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How modern dentists 


HE very real relation between our diet 

and our gum troubles is recognized by 
each and every dental authority whose words 
are quoted above in the panel on the very 
page you are reading. 

Our soft foods have damaged our gums 
—have made them tender. Today gums 
bleed too easily. “Pink tooth brush” appears 
—a sign of weakened gums, a very possible 
forerunner of more stubborn troubles to 
come—gingivitis, Vincent's disease, and per- 
haps even the more infrequent pyorrhea. 


The way to have firm, 
healthy gums—beautiful, white teeth 


Read what these authorities say about soft 
food. Regard carefully how they recommend 
gum massage to restore to the tissues the 
exercise and stimulation they require. These 


MADE 











crusade against “PINK TOOTH BRUSH 


quotations are from published works, and in 
them, as becomes professional etiquette, there 
is no urge to the use of any special product. 


But there are thousands of good dentists 
who urge the use of Ipana Tooth Paste to 
their patients—as the medium for massage 
of the gums as well as for the regular clean- 
ing of the teeth. 


The reason is simple. Ipana contains zira- 
tol, a preparation with well-known antisep- 
tic and hemostatic properties. Ziratol gives 
Ipana the power to tone and stimulate the 
gums, building them to sound and sturdy 
health. This property of Ipana is one of the 
important reasons for the hearty professional 
support it has enjoyed ever since the day 
it was placed upon the market. 


So follow the sound advice of these spe- 
cialists. Give your gums, twice a day, this 


-<-3f IPANA Tooth Paste |x. 


THE 






Specialists point out both 
the reason and the remedy 
for troubles of the gums 


From a standard text: 


“The use of natural foods has been 
replaced by highly processed substi- 
tutes from which the coarseness is re- 
moved, so that the need for mastica- 
tory effort is greatly diminished, with 
the resulting detrimental effect on the 
teeth and their supporting structures. "’ 


From an article ina dental journal: 


“If the gum tissue is artificially stim- 
ulated, a change takes place in the 
texture which. . 
protective armor... 
gress of infection extremely difficult.”’ 


From a well-known practitioner: 


“The instant the gums are brushed 
properly, the blood starts to flow 
more rapidly and new life and color 
make their appearance."’ 


MAKER S OF SAL 


Kindly eae me a trial aie of IPANA. Raclosedi is a two 
cent stamp to cover partly the cost of packing and mailing: 
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gentle frictionizing with the brush or with the 
fingers. It’s very simple. It takes but a mo- 
ment of time, and it may help you avoid 
years of trouble. 


Why a full-size tube makes 
the better test of Ipana Tooth Paste 


Below is the usual coupon, which will bring 
you a ten-day test of Ipana—enough to judge 
its delicious taste, its fine flavor and its power 
to make your teeth clean, white and brilliant. 
No tooth paste excels Ipana in these respects. 

But a full-size tube contains more than one 
hundred brushings and will last overa month 
—long enough for Ipana to demonstrate its 
benefits to your gums. So make this fairer 
test with a large tube from the nearest drug 
store. Get it today and let Ipana start its good 
work for you tonight. 
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Two smart travelers—one car- 
ries two sets of keys for safety. 





The other—no keys. His lug- 
gage is equipped with Sesamee. 


SESAMEE—TZhe Modern Lock that Needs No Key 


ONE, praise be, 1s the bane of every traveler’ s 

existence—the key - No more frantic search- 
ing through vest pocket—or bag—while irate 
custom officers stand impatiently by - No more 
dilly-dallying with Fate in the form of a flimsy 
lock, easy prey to the caressing touch of screw- 
driver or duplicate key . . . Sesamee—the modern 
lock that needs no key—banishes key-worries, 
increases peace of mind, and makes travel generally 
more pleasant - The lock opens only when you 
flick the wheels to your secret combination + An- 
other flick of the wheels and your luggage is 
securely locked . . . and stays locked until you 
yourself choose to open it . . . And the surprising 
part is, you select and set your own secret com- 





Locker Lock Price $3.00 


Switch Lok Price $12.00 


If your dealer has not a Sesamee Automobile Switch 
Lock, send coupon with money-order of check, 


THE 
Please send postpaid the items checked: 

0 Free portfolio. [1] Switch lock, Price, $12.00. 
(Enclosed check or money order.) 


Address 








+ @ FREE PORTFOLIO + +4 


DESCRIBES COMPLETELY 
THE VARIOUS TYPES OF 
SESAMEE LOCKSNOW AVAIL 
ABLE, A FEW OF WHICH 
ARE SHOWN BELOW. USE 
COUPON OR POSTAL CARD. 


SESAMEE COMPANY, HARTFORD, 


Name ...... 





CONN. 


bination + Simply think of a number, any number 
from © to 999 which has a special meaning for 
you alone—phone number, house address, birth- 
day. Then, with a few simple motions, wheel 
those numbers into view on the lock, snap a little 
lever, and your combination is set . . . Sesamee 
locks are standard equipment on many well-known 
makes of luggage - Sold at leading retailers - This 
modern lock is also obtainable for drawers and in 
padlock form + The newest member of the Sesamee 
group is the automobile switch lock - Let your 
dealer show you how easily and effectively it works - 
Or, if he hasn’t his supply yet, we’ll send a 
switch lock postpaid for $12.00 * Use the coupon * 
The Sesamee Company, Hartford, Connecticut 





Drawer Lock Price $3.00 Padlocks $4.50°$3.75 $3.75 


If you cannot obtain at your favorite store the particular 
Sesamee lock you desire, write the Sesamee Co, at Hartford, 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
The Coolidge Week 


@ What is a sea elephant? President 
Coolidge knew all about the land elephant, 
which is the symbol of his political party: 
the largest of land animals, herbivorous, 
mammalian, ungulate, with a flexible pro- 
boscis, exaggerated incisors (tusks), rudi- 
mentary tail. But what is a sea elephant; 
mammal or fish? President Coolidge said 
he did not know and when John Ringling, 
who was in Washington with his circus, 
called at the White House and said his 
sea elephant weighed four tons, President 
Coolidge went to see for himself. Mrs. 
Coolidge, in summery white hat, suit and 
gloves, went too. They took seven-year- 
old Suzanne Boone and her parents. (Dr. 
Joel T. Boone is White House physician.) 
With Mr. Ringling by their side they saw 
the land elephants and lots of other crea- 
tures. President Coolidge shook hands 
with plump little Lilian Leitzel, the show’s 
regal trapeze artist. And before hurrying 
back to his duties, President Coolidge dis- 
covered that a sea elephant is just an over- 
grown species of seal (Mirounga leonina), 
carnivorous, mammalian, with a flexible 
proboscis (not nearly so long as the land 
elephant’s), wiry whiskers, hind limbs so 
rudimentary as to look like a big, muscu- 
lar tail; broad, flat, forward flippers for 
swimming and spanking its young. While 
President Coolidge watched, John Ring- 
ling’s sea elephant gladly devoured 50 lbs. 
of fish. 

@ What made President Coolidge hurry 
away from the circus (Mrs. Coolidge and 
Suzanne Boone stayed on) was an en- 
gagement to press a button to send a cur- 
rent to ignite a dynamite charge to blow 
through the Great Northern R. R.’s new 
tunnel under the Cascade Mountains 100 
miles east of Seattle, Wash. Many a citi- 
zen was surprised to learn that this Great 
Northern tunnel, 7.79 miles long, is the 
longest tunnel in the western world, 1.66 
miles longer than the Moffat Tunnel 
through the Rockies near Denver, of 
which so much was heard when it was 
holed through a year ago and opened to 
trains last winter. 

« Two days after his visit to John Ring- 
ling’s menagerie, President Coolidge re- 
celved a one-animal menagerie in his 
office. It came in a goldfish bowl and con- 
sisted of a horned toad (Phrynosoma 
cornutum). Old Rip, the toad’s name was, 
ecause it was supposed to have been 
buried in the cornerstone of the Eastland, 
Tex., court house, for 31 years. That it 
was still alive, President Coolidge could 
plainly see. As he discussed its merits 
with Senator Mayfield and some other 
Texans, he pointed at it, not with his 


finger, but with the bars of his horn- 
rimmed spectacles. This gesture, observ- 
ers realized, was not a conscious precau- 
tion against a bite or horned warts. Point- 
ing with the bars of his spectacles, in- 
definitely, with both bars at once, is a 
gesture President Coolidge habitually em- 
ploys to indicate a document or memo- 
randum under discussion. 

@, President Coolidge nominated Miss 
Genevieve R. Cline, Cleveland customs 
appraiser, to be a judge of the U. S. Cus- 
toms Court. Miss Cline’s confirmation by 
the Senate would make her the first 
woman ever elevated to the U. S. judici- 
ary.* 

@. Following last month’s visit of Gover- 
nor John H. Trumbull of Connecticut and 
his family at the White House, Washing- 
ton murmured afresh that there might be 
a wedding at the White House before the 
Coolidges either leave or renew their 
lease. To have the choice of White House 
or Governor’s mansion has not been the 
lot of many brides—if Florence Trumbull 
is, as Washington assumes, engaged to 
John Coolidge. Etiquetticians pointed out 
that precedent for a bride leaving her 
family’s roof to be married at the White 
House was furnished by Frances Folsom’s 
marriage to President Grover Cleveland 
at the White House in 1886. 

«A _ burly expressman, entering the 
White House with a case of new-laid eggs 
for President Coolidge from a California 
admirer, had hard going through a throng 
that had thronged to see Fiiers von Huene- 


*Mrs. Mabel Walker Willebrandt’s position as 
Assistant U. S. Attorney General is a Cabinet 
position in the Executive branch of the U. S. 
Government, as distinct from the judiciary 
branch, composed by the Federal courts. Many 
another woman ranks high in state and mu- 
nicipal judiciaries, viz. Judge Florence E. Allen 
of Ohio’s Supreme Court. 
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feld, Koehl and Fitzmaurice pay their 
call. President Coolidge took the airmen 
to the lawn outside his office and pinned 
upon them the first Distinguished Flying 
Crosses ever given to foreigners. The Dis- 
tinguished Fliers at once departed, return- 
ing later for a state luncheon. Meantime, 
the expressman successfully delivered the 
eggs. 

@ Underneath the surface excitement of 
sO many comings and goings, President 
Coolidge continued pondering the Flood 
Control Bill. He would not, he could not 
sign it as passed by the Senate and House, 
he intimated. During the week, the House 
added to the President’s ponderings by 
passing the Senate’s farm relief bill, again 
called McNary-Haugen, again containing 
the (to President Coolidge) objectionable 
equalization fee. The House also passed 
the Merchant Marine Bill without fully 
meeting the President’s objection to it. 
When asked if he will veto much-disputed 
bills like these, President Coolidge’s reply 
formula is in effect as follows: “I do not 
see that such-and-such provisions to which 
I have previously stated my objections, 
have been substantially altered. There- 
fore, I do not see any substantial reason 
for altering my previous attitude.” 


CAMPAIGNS 
The Beaver Man 


@ In the Hoover camp, a Problem arose. 
Should the Candidate, who still is director 
of the Belgian Relief Commission, go to 
Belgium to dedicate the restored Louvain 
Library on July 4? Sentiment, of course, 
said Yes. But perhaps politics would dic- 
tate No. If Hoover should be nominated 
in June, what about the German vote in 
November? 

@ An inscription proposed for the restored 
Louvain Library is “Destroyed by German 
fury; restored by American gifts.” There 
are nearly two million German-born per- 
sons of voting age in the U. S., more than 
any other national or racial group except 
Jews and Negroes. The German vote, well 
organized, is potent. It is greatly in- 
fluenced by the dignified nine-year-old 
Steuben Society of America, one of whose 
objects is to alter current ideas about War 
Guilt. There was, therefore, more than 
one reason for last week’s headlines: 
“Hoover is Undecided on Visiting Lou- 
vain,” 

@ Victory without opposition is a hollow 
thing. But an excess of popular support 
where little support was necessary is not 
hollow. That is why Hooverites rejoiced 
last week when the Republican Party’s 
busy Beaver man, unopposed in the Cali- 
fornia primary, obtained his home State’s 
29 delegates by virtue of some 600,000 
votes. Though many a Republican cast 
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his vote in the Democratic primary for 
strategic purposes, Candidate Hoover’s 
total was larger than the combined totals 
of competing Republicans in California’s 
last two presidential primaries. That Can- 
didate Hoover is the Favorite Son of Cali- 
fornia did not explain it, because Califor- 
nia’s Hiram Johnson used to run for presi- 
dent and California’s votes for Johnson 
never approached this year’s Hoover total. 
Hooverites called it a great demonstration 
of the Beaver man’s popular appeal. 

@ Besides California’s 29, there were added 
Tennessee’s 19 during the week, bringing 
the actually Hooverized delegates to a 
total of 407, leaving 138 to be found to 
transform Hope into Nomination. 

—~¢ ——_ 


The Brown Derby 


The energies of most political oracles 

were transferred last week, so far as the 
Democratic Party was concerned, from 
delegate-counting to adding up electoral 
votes. The brown derby of Candidate 
Smith was perched, it was generally con- 
ceded, securely upon the head of a presi- 
dential nominee. 
@ In California, where things are done in 
a large way, the finishing touch was put 
upon the Smith campaign to lead the par- 
ty. It was the first primary where the 
Brown Derby competed directly with its 
only serious antagonists, Candidates Reed 
and Walsh. It was the home state of the 
Brown Derby’s bitterest enemy, William 
Gibbs McAdoo, and Mr. McAdoo had in- 
stituted the Walsh campaign just for old 
time’s sake, in memory of two McAdoo 
nominations blocked by Candidate Smith 
in 1920 and 1924. Candidate Reed per- 
haps served as a slight buffer between the 
two, but the returns were: Smith, 132,006; 
Reed, 57,586; Walsh, 45,572. 

California’s 26 nominating votes were 
thus instructed for Smith. Two days later, 
Connecticut added her 14 to the Smith list, 
making it 5414 first-ballot votes. With 
such pro-Smith States as Maryland, New 
Jersey, Wyoming and Vermont yet to be 
heard from, and reserve Smith strength 
at hand from at least two Favorite Sons 
(Ohio’s Pomerene, Nebraska’s Hitchcock), 
the rush for the brown derby counter 
seemed so well under way that Smith men 
tried to talk down their earlier talk of ac- 
claiming Candidate Smith on the first bal- 
lot at Houston. It would look just as much 
like party harmony and less like a Smith 
stampede, they reasoned, if Favorite Sons 
should receive complimentary votes for 
perhaps two ballots. The third ballot 
would suit the Smith men. That would 
contrast patly with 1924, when John W. 
Davis was nominated on the hundred-and- 
third. 

Perceiving the obvious, Candidate Walsh 
wrote a polite letter to his campaign man- 
ager terminating his candidacy. He re- 
ferred to the “futility” of any man op- 
posing Candidate Smith. Candidate Reed 
was less polite, more stubborn. He said he 
only wished Mr. Walsh had withdrawn 
“before he muddied the water.” Candi- 
date Reed pictured himself as “a General 
in a war” and said he would not surrender 
because he had lost a “skirmish.” He men- 


tioned “great issues” and said: “The con- 
vention at Houston will at least have a 
chance to vote on them.” 

@ Four names were heard above the rest 
as the Democrats wondered whom to in- 
vite as Number Two Man of their party 
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TENNESSEE’S HULL 
First of the Number Two men. 


next November. Assuming a solidly Dem- 
ocratic South, leaving Candidate Smith to 
win for himself in the wet East, and re- 
gardless of who is the Republican nom- 
inee, there are two basic factors to con- 
sider in choosing Candidate Smith’s ticket- 
mate: 

1) The border states (Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, Missouri, Oklahoma) will need to 
be kept in line. 

2) Candidate Smith would do well to 
curry favor in the dry, discontented Da- 
kotas and Minnesota. 

Because of the border states, the name 
of Cordell Hull of Tennessee came up for 
the vice-presidency. He was National 
Democratic Chairman in 1921-1924 and, 
remarkable yet true, acquired no enemies 
during that fractious period. As a state 
legislator, as a circuit judge, as a nine- 
term U. S. Representative (1907-21, 1923- 
27), he has deserved well of Tennessee and 
the vote there is his to a tabbycat. He is, 
moreover, pronouncedly dry. He would 
tend to make Kentucky safe, too, for the 
Democracy. ‘Tennessee and Kentucky 
have 12 and 13 electoral votes respectively. 

To charm the Dakotas, Governor 
William J. Bulow of South Dakota would 
be the man. It was not solely to see the 
Atlantic Ocean for the first time that Gov- 
ernor Bulow went to New York last winter 
(Tim_E, Jan. 30). The Dakotas, however, 
have but five electoral votes apiece. As 
vice-presidential material, Governor Bulow 
seemed just about half as likely as Cordell 
Hull. 

The two other names prominently men- 
tioned for Number Two Man last week 
were Joseph Taylor Robinson of Arkansas, 
because all Democrats know him as their 
able party leader in the Senate; and Gov- 


ernor Alvin Victor Donahey of Ohio, be- 
cause he is dry, and chiefly because his 
hold upon Ohio, with 24 electoral votes, is 
an outstanding phenomenon of U. S. poli- 
tics. It was not solely to improve his 
health that Governor Donahey prepared 
last week to make an extensive tour of the 
South. 

The Democrats having chosen Editorial 
Writer Ciaude Gernade Bowers of the 
New York Evening World for convention 
Keynoter, interest was aroused by Walter 
Lippmann who, as chief editorial writer 
of the morning World, holds forth under 
the same gold publishing dome as Mr. 
Bowers. Addressing some women Dem- 
ocrats in Manhattan last week, Mr. Lipp- 
mann said: “Great personalities, bold pro- 
grams, big issues are a nuisance to the Re- 
publicans.” He counseled Candidate Smith 
to discard the vague phrases urged upon 
him by his advisers and speak out on Pro- 
hibition. The Smith advisers promptly in- 
formed the public that the best way to 
oppose Prohibition was to enforce it rig- 
idly. 


Frat Men 


Fraternity-pinned chests swelled with 
pride at a piece in the Magazine of Sigma 
Chi, by its editor, one Chester W. Cleve- 
land. 

“Today,” wrote Brother Cleveland, 
“fraternity folk pretty much direct the 
affairs of the nation. The White House is 
100 per cent. Greek letter, with President 
Coolidge flying the royal purple of Phi 
Gamma Delta and the First Lady of the 
Land wearing the arrow of Pi Beta Phi. 
Vice President Charles G. Dawes of Delta 
Upsilon guides the destiny of the U. S. 
Senate. Nicholas Longworth, of Zeta Psi, 
is in command of the House of Repre- 
sentatives.” 

Editor Cleveland recalled that Delta 
Upsilon, to which Charles Evans Hughes 
as well as the Vice President belongs, “gave 
Garfield to the Presidency”; that Beta 
Theta Pi has never “given” any one to the 
Presidency but that it enrolls Frank Orren 
Lowden, William Edgar Borah, Robert 
Marion La Follette. “And here is a scoop. 
. . . Harry F. Sinclair . . . is a Phi Gam- 
ma Delta brother of President Coolidge. 
Will Hays is a former National President 
of Phi Delta Theta, which gave us Presi- 
dent Benjamin Harrison.” 

Fraternity-pinned chests subsided, how- 
ever, when Editor Cleveland was carried 
by his exultation to make the following 
statement: “There is not much doubt 
about it. The next President of the United 
States, if a Republican, will be a fraternity 
man unless Herbert Hoover is elected.” 
To this prophecy, lame enough in its 
omission of the two leading candidates for 
the Presidency (Democrat Smith and 
Republican Hoover), Editor Cleveland 
added the following: “Herbert Hoover 1s 
non-fraternity and anti-fraternity. Hoover 
worked his way through Stanford by wait- 
ing on table at the Kappa Kappa Gamma 
sorority house. There he met and courted 
Lou Henry, now Mrs. Hoover. It 1s 
alleged that her sorority sisters were con- 
siderably embarrassed in a social way. 
Their actions and the attitude of the Stan- 
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ford fraternity men toward him are The Senate Week stock, grain, cotton, tobacco. The phi- 


responsible, undoubtedly, for his feeling of 
hostility toward the college fraternity sys- 
tem.” 


THE CABINET 
Flivver 

Due either to odd coincidence or bitter 
design, there has been a tax fight between 
wealthy Senator Couzens of Michigan and 
wealthier Secretary Mellon of the Treas- 
ury Department, since 1925. It was a fight 
over Senator Couzens’ profit tax on his 
shares in the Ford Motor Co., which he 
sold in 1919. Last week, Senator Couzens 
won the fight and the Treasury Depart- 
ment lost perhaps $2,000,000 in refunds to 
Senator Couzens and eight other onetime 
Ford stockholders. 

Senator Couzens, an original Ford in- 
corporator, acquired his stock (2,180 
shares) for some $40,000, prior to 1908, 
and sold it for some 30 millions in 1919. 
When Henry and Edsel Ford sought to buy 
him out in 1919, the Internal Revenue 
Bureau calculated that $9.489.34 per share 
was a fair price. Senator Couzens ulti- 
mately obtained $13.444 per share. He 
paid the U. S. a profits tax on the difference 
between the Revenue Bureau’s fair price 
estimate and the price he received. That 
was in 1919 and the business seemed fin- 
ished. 

Six years later, during an investigation 
of the Internal Revenue Bureau by a 
Couzens-headed committee of the Senate, 
Senator Couzens was notified that his 
profit-tax payment of 1919 had been far 
from adequate; please to pay some $10,- 
000,000 more. Senator Couzens charged 
that some one in the Treasury Depart- 
ment had been told to look up his back 
tax returns and see if anything could be 
“gotten on him.” But the Treasury De- 
partment denied this and said that the 
1919 Ford stock profit item had been 
called to its attention by a letter-writer. 
The Treasury said that the value of the 
stock in 1913, when the income tax first 
operated. should have been made the basis 
of Senator Couzens’ profit tax in 1919. 

Last week’s ruling in favor of Senator 
Couzens by the U. S. Board of Tax Ap- 
peals not only upheld his 1919 tax pay- 
ment but found it had been about $500,000 
too large. The Couzens case, whether de- 
signed by Secretary Mellon or brought out 
in line of duty, was a back-firing flivver. 


THE CONGRESS 
The House Week 


Work Done. Last week, the U. S. Rep- 
Tesentatives : 
@ Debated. with much confusion, the Sen- 


ate’s farm relief bill; passed it; 204 to 
121; sent it to conference (see col. 2). 


@ Debated the Senate’s $250,000,000 bill 
to rehabilitate the U. S. merchant marine; 
amended it to facilitate the sale of Govern- 
ment-owned ships; passed it; sent it to 
conference, 


Work Done. 
Senators: 


@ Amended the House postal rates bill, 
restoring the 1920 rates on second class 
mail (25% to 40% lower than present 
rates); passed it; sent it to conference. 

@ Passed the House bill to allow the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to designate as re- 
positories of public money any State banks 
or trust companies belonging to the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. 

@ Debated, and postponed, the Boulder 
Dam bill. 

@ Debated the Revenue Act of 1928, re- 
ducing taxation. 

@ Amended and passed the House bill of 
appropriations to run the Independent Of- 
fices (Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Federal Trade Commission, etc., etc.); 
sent it to conference. 


Last week the U. S. 


(—_— 





Farm Relief 


Ten men have ten farms. Each raises 
pigs. Their common market is the village 
around which they all live. The pig prices 
they will get from the villagers depend 
on three things: 

1) The villagers’ hunger. 

2) The number of pigs raised. 

3) Who sells his pigs first. 

To eliminate the last factor, the ten pig 
men co-operate. They agree on a pig-sell- 
ing period. To protect themselves further 
from each other, they agree that, for each 
pig he sells, each pig man shall put a cer- 
tain fee in a common fund. At the end of 
the pig-selling period, portions of this fund 
shall be advanced to any of the ten pig 
men who have had to sell their pigs, at 
home or in some other village, for less 
than what all agree upon that year’s “fair 
price” for pigs. The pig men have thus 
equalized their prosperity. 

The pig men might avoid paying in their 
equalization fees by getting some local 
philanthropist to set up a marketing fund 
for them. Then, in years when the ten 
pig men raised more pigs than could be 
sold profitably in their home village, those 
who had surplus pigs could borrow from 
the fund to pay for transporting their pigs 
to distant markets, or to buy feed for 
pigs kept penned until the home village 
was ready to buy more pigs. In case the 
pig surplus was so great that the pig 
men’s borrowings exhausted the loan fund, 
the pig men could always fall back again 
on the equalization fee plan. To ensure 
honesty, perhaps the philanthropist had 
better administer the equalization fee as 
well as the loan fund... . 

Last week the House passed the Sen- 
ate’s farm relief bill. Representative Hau- 
gen’s name (Iowa) again joined Senator 
McNary’s (Oregon) as the author of 
what, in principle, was voted down once 
and shelved once by the 68th Congress, 
voted down and then passed by the 69th 
Congress, and finally vetoed last year by 
President Coolidge. The controversial nub 
of the scheme is illustrated in the pig- 
selling problem set up above. The pig 
men are U, S. farmers—raisers of live- 


lanthropist is the U.S. President Coolidge 
has been willing that the Government 
should set up a loan fund and a farm 
board to administer it. He has been un- 
willing that the U. S. should engage to 
administer the equalization fee, which he 
construes as involving price-fixing and as 
putting the Government directly into the 
buying and ‘selling of various farm com- 
modities. 

During the House debate, the equaliza- 
tion fee plan was momentarily side- 
tracked. Into the Committee of the 
whole—which is the compact form the 
House takes during the reading of major 
bills—Representative Aswell of Louisiana 
introduced a bill omitting the equaliza- 
tion fee and asked that it be substituted 
for the McNary-Haugen measure. The 
Committee of the whole voted in favor. 
Hubbub then reigned, because the mem- 
bers could not agree as to precisely what 
had happened, whether a whole new bill 
had been substituted or just an amend- 
ment. When the whole House met, the 
McNary-Haugenites settled the matter by 
passing their bill, 204 votes to 121. 

The bill went to conference with the 
Senate to have conflicts removed. The 
main conflict was as to whether the 
equalization fee should be adopted with or 
without a stabilization fund to postpone 
its operation. 

What would next happen to the bill, 
upon which many a farmer’s heart is set, 
remained a political uncertainty. Presi- 
dent Coolidge stayed on record against the 
equalization fee (and Secretary Hoover, 
in a telegram to Indiana farmers, joined 
him). The McNary-Haugenites, on the 
other hand, talked of gathering a two- 
thirds majority in Congress and relieving 
the farmer in their own way, another 
Coolidge veto notwithstanding. 


Death of Sweet 


Representative Thaddeus Campbell 
Sweet of New York telephoned Bolling 
Field one afternoon last week and asked 
Lieutenant Bushrod Hoppin, U. S. A., to 
fly ‘him to Oswego, N. Y., where he was to 
make a speech. Such calls from Congress- 
men are encouraged by the War and Navy 
Departments. Lieut. Hoppin did not get 
the Representative’s name very clearly 
but proceeded at once with preparations. 
They took off after breakfast next morn- 
ing, in a new Army observation plane. By 
late-luncheon time, the plane was a wreck 
and Representative Sweet was dead. 

Lieut. Hoppin, known as a careful 
pilot,* met a nasty-looking rain squall 
between Binghamton and Cortland, N. Y. 
He thought it best to land and selected a 
field on a stock farm. The field was 
knobbly. The ship bounced and turned a 
somersault. Mr. Sweet, having unbuckled 
his safety-belt, was pitched against the 
cockpit wall. A head blow killed him. 
Lieut. Hoppin, belted in his seat, was 
unbruised. 

Citizens who feel that President Cool- 


*Lately he was chosen to fly the Chilean Am- 
bassador to Texas and back. 
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idge should under no circumstances ever 
fly with Col. Lindbergh marked the unfor- 
tunate end of an able legislator and said: 
“You see what might happen?” Friends 
of flying replied: “Once in a thousand 


times.” 
RACES 
Negro Congressman? 


When a man dies, his deeds come to 
life again for a moment. Major General 
William J. Behan, aged 87, died last week 
of heart disease in New Orleans and the 
South remembered him as a hero, not only 
of the Confederate Army, but of the White 
League, which battled the Carpet Bag- 
gers on the streets of New Orleans in 1874. 
His famed Canal Street victory, com- 
memorated now by a marble shaft, put 
an end to the evils of Reconstruction in 
New Orleans, driving out the northern 
Republicans and their Negro tools. Major 
General Behan was elected Mayor of New 
Orleans in 1882 and, having rid his city 
of the Carpet-Bag type of Negro office- 
holder, continued to be a doughty Demo- 
crat until 1893. 

Then, as a protest against removing the 
protective tariff on sugar, he bolted his 
party and turned Republican. His political 
ideas had changed with the times, with 
Louisiana’s necessities. 

Southerners took what counsel and com- 
fort they could from Major General 
Behan’s record, in the face of a situation 
in the North over which they had much 
concern but no control. For the first time 
in 27 years, a Negro was going to Con- 
gress. In Chicago, Mayor William Hale 
(“Big Bill”) Thompson directed the selec- 
tion of one of his Negro ward bosses, a 
large, greying “race man” of somewhat 
Thompsonian demeanor, to succeed the 
late Martin Barnaby Madden as the Re- 
publican nominee for U. S. Representa- 
tive from Chicago’s largely Negroid First 
District.* 

The new nominee, named Oscar De 
Priest, was by no means the unanimous 
choice of his fellow blackamoors. William 
L. Dawson, a Negro who had run against 
Representative Madden in the April pri- 
mary and lost by less than 12,000 votes, 
promised to contest Mr. De Priest’s nomi- 
nation in court. Up-and-coming younger 
Negroes said that Oscar De Priest was the 
oldtime Uncle Tom type, not well suited 
to represent the modern negro in Congress. 
There was, moreover, a vice-graft shadow 
on the De Priest record as a member of 
the Thompson machine, in which he had 
functioned as Chicago’s first Negro alder- 
man and as a Cook County commissioner. 

But these obstacles looked small last 
week and Chicagoans as well as Southern- 
ers counted on seeing Oscar De Priest’s 


*Another cause of unrest in Southern bosoms 
was the defeat of Senator Fess, Republican Key- 
noter, for delegate-at-large in the Ohio primary 
last month, by E. W. B. Curry, a Negro. Mr. 
Curry stood fifth in the slate of seven delegates 
for Candidate Hoover, which defeated a Willis 
slate headed by Senator Fess. 

Also, last week, in Washington, a movement 
was reported among Negro organizations to hold 
a national convention next month and nominate 
a white-black ticket for President and Vice 
President. 


large, dusky figure in the House chamber 
next session. The last Negro Congressman 
was Representative George Henry White 
who served in the ss5th and 56th Con- 
gresses from Tarboro, N. C. Before him 
there were 19 Negro Representatives and 








Oscar De PRIEST 


Representative? 


two Negro Senators. A majority of them 
were members of Reconstruction Con- 
gresses and men of small education. Ten, 
however, went to college; five were law- 
yers; others were preachers, teachers, 
planters. Seven were born slaves. Both 
the Senators were elected in Mississippi. 
Senator Hiram R. Revels filled an unex- 
pired term in 1870-71. Senator Blanche 
K. Bruce served the full term of 1875-81. 

When last a Negro’s voice was heard in 
Congress it was pleading chiefly to make 
lynching a Federal offence. Should Chi- 
cago’s De Priest reach the House, doubt- 
less he will take up this plea where North 
Carolina’s White left off, although the 
National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People last week announced 
that a 39-year record had been broken— 
no lynchings reported anywhere in the 
U. S. for four months. 


ARMY & NAVY 
Shows 


Last week the Panama Canal was blown 
up in the imaginations of U. S. Army and 
Navy men. With the U. S. battle fleet at 
far-away Hawaii, an enemy fleet was 
thought to be snoring up the Atlantic 
Coast to attack Hampton Roads. The 
U.S. Joint Army and Navy Board, having 
perfected plans for just such an emer- 
gency, proceeded with a rapid, potent 
mobilization of coast defense units at the 
mouth of Chesapeake Bay. 

From Fort Eustis, Va., to Fort Story, 
near Norfolk, Va., an armament train car- 
ried the 52nd Railway Artillery Regiment 
with 8-inch rifles, 12-inch mortars, am- 
munition cars. A battalion of the 12th 
Coast Artillery also mobilized at Fort 
Story together with submarine mine- 


layers, a searchlight platoon, an ordnance 
company and weather men. Great 16-inch 
coast guns were unlimbered in their seaside 
pits and tilted at the far horizon. Then, as 
the attacking “fleet” steamed near in the 
defenders’ fancy, shore guns of all sizes 
roared, bombs burst in mid-sea, aircraft 
towered and circled to observe and report 
the salvation of Washington, Annapolis, 
Baltimore. 


While the Virginia capes were being de- 
fended, bevies of airplanes swooped and 
wheeled over Langley Field, Va., to demon- 
strate how they would treat an infantry 
regiment and wagon train should they have 
been landed by an invader. The Army Air 
Corps’ high command issued winged invita- 
tions to the press and all flew out from 
Bolling field to see the show. 


— 
Annapolis Change 


Unlike the graduates of other institu- 
tions of higher learning, alumni of the U. S. 
Naval Academy at Annapolis do not hark 
back as one man to their days under Old 
Prexy So-and-so, The Annapolis superin- 
tendent changes every two years or so as 
the Navy’s admirals are sent to sea or to 
new desk jobs. Last week a new Annapolis 
superintendent was designated by Secre- 
tary Wilbur, to succeed Rear Admiral 
Louis McCoy Nulton. Rear Admiral Nul- 
ton, raised to Vice Admiral, will go to 
command the battleship divisions of the 
U. S. battle fleet. To Annapolis will go 
Rear Admiral Samuel Shelburne Robison,* 
commandant of the 13th Naval District 
and Bremerton Navy Yard (Seattle). 
Rear Admiral Robison, who commanded 
the Atlantic submarine force in the War, 
commanded the U. S. battle fleet in 1923- 
1925 and was commander-in-chief of the 
whole fleet in 1925-26. 


Self-Loader its 


Perfecting the instruments by which 
men shall individually kill their fellow 
men is not a pretty science, but in every 
army some one must study it. In the U.S. 
his name is Brigadier-General John T. 
Thompson, retired. He directed all the 
U. S. arsenals during the War and, as chief 
of the small arms division of the Ord- 
nance Department, he improved the Ar- 
my’s standard Enfield rifle and distributed 
it promptly among the A. E. F. After the 
War, General Thompson set himself the 
task of perfecting a one-man machine gun 
and a self-loading infantry rifle. 

The one-man Thompson machine gun, 
or so-called “sub-machine gun,” was per- 
fected some time ago and adopted by many 
a city police force as well as the U. S. 
Marines. It weighs only ten pounds, which 
is 100% lighter than any other weapon 
of similar functions. It fires 100 shots per 
minute and is valued for spraying death 
into a city street or narrow mountain de- 
file. U. S. gangsters as well as police ad- 


*Not to be confused with Captain John K. 
Robison, retired, who, as chief of the Navy's 
Bureau of Engineering in 1921, recommended 
leasing the Elk Hills and Teapot Dome oil 
reserves. 
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mire and use Thompson sub-machine guns. 
They are fired from the hip or from a rest 
on boulder, windowsill or automobile ton- 


neau. 

The self-loading infantry rifle perfected 
by General Thompson was last week 
awarded the British War Office prize of 
$15,000 and will now be tried generally 
throughout the British Army. A rifle for 
each soldier to carry, to fire aimed shots 
from the shoulder without pausing to re- 
load, the Thompson self-loader differs 
from a machine gun in that the trigger is 
pulled for each shot instead of held down 
for a continuous stream of lead. Rid of 
the necessity for bolting a new cartridge 
into the firing chamber between shots, as 
in hand-loading rifles, a soldier can aim 25 
or 30 shots per minute with the Thompson 
self-loader. 


A bullet no bigger round than a seed- 
pearl would kill a man if projected 
through his heart, brain or spinal cord. 
But martial experience has found 30/100 
of an inch to be about the ideal diameter 
for man-killing bullets. The prize-winning 
Thompson weapon is .30 calibre. 

Increased lethal effect is obtained by 
softening the nose of the bullet to make 
it spread at impact. Steel jacketed bullets 
shoot straightest and farthest but bore 
clean holes instead of smashing a wide 
wound. Various powder loads have vari- 
ous killing power, but following is a rough 
table of the calibres and types of bullets 
generally recommended for various types 


of killing by rifle: 


PREY BULLET BULLET 
DIAM. NOSE 
(Inches) 
Rats, squirrels, 
etc. 22 Rounded lead. 


Woodchucks, 


muskrats, beavers, Steel jacketed (to 


dogs, etc. 25 avoid marring fur). 
Humans, deer, etc..30 to 
32 Optional; steel jacket 
considered more 
“sporting.” 


Bear, lions, tigers, 
water buffaloes, 


etc. .30- Soft-nose for safety; 
405 steel-jacketed for 
sure-shooting pelt-col- 
lectors. 


Elephants, rhinoc- 
eros .405 to 
.500 Soft-nose, with ‘“‘ex- 
press” powder charge. 


WOMEN 
Daughter’s Revolution 


When the Daughters of the American 
Revolution hissed and sputtered before 
and during their annual “congress” in 
Washington last fortnight, over a subject 
called “blacklisting,” observers concluded 
that the cause of the trouble was a policy 
of the Daughters which had been chosen 
by their high officials without the un- 
titled mass of the membership knowing or 
caring much about it. Mrs. Helen Tufts 
Bailie of Cambridge, the Daughter who 
raised her voice against “blacklists,” made 
little headway at the congress. She and 
her friends and their resolutions were soon 


silenced. The victory of President-General 
Mrs. Alfred J. Brosseau and her sister 
officers was complete. Mrs. Bailie, how- 
ever, had a last word and said: “Like the 
victory of Bunker Hill, it will prove to be 
too costly. The revolution is well under 
way and cannot be stayed.” 

How far the “revolution” would go 
remained to be seen, but last week’s devel- 
opments proved Mrs. Bailie right in one 
respect. The “revolution” of the Daugh- 
ters was not over. In New Haven, Conn., 
awakening to what Mrs. Bailie meant and 
what had happened to her, a dozen more 
Daughters—distinguished ones, too—not 
only rose in revolt, but marched right out 
of the D. A. R., resigned. 

The D. A. R. “blacklist” protested by 
Mrs. Bailie and upheld by the Daughters’ 
congress, had included a lengthy assort- 
iment of persons and organizations brack- 
eted as socialists, pacifists, “radicals,” ene- 
mies of national defense. The list was for 
the “guidance” of local D. A. R. chapters 
in Massachusetts, to know who could 
safely be invited to make speeches. The 
persons proscribed ranged from Ben Git- 
low, communist, to that eminent, peace- 
loving scientist, President-emeritus David 
Starr Jordan of Stanford University.* 
The organizations included even such in- 
nocuities as the Y. M. and Y. W. C. A. 

Perhaps what started the New Haven 
Daughters off to join, and surpass, Mrs. 
Bailie in protest, was the discovery that 
Prof. Irving Fisher, famed Yale economist, 
had been blacklisted. Mrs. Fisher was 
among the Daughters who resigned. Also, 
Mrs. Henry H. Townsend, a onetime Rep- 
resentative in Connecticut’s legislature 
and Mrs. Josepha Whitney, first woman 
ever elected to New Haven’s board of 
aldermen. Mrs. Winchester Bennett, a 
daughter-in-law of the Winchester Repeat- 
ing Arms family, was another resigner. 

That none of these Daughters were 
easily agitable or discontented ladies was 
clearer to outsiders than in the earlier case 
of Mrs. Bailie, though the latter’s anti- 
blacklist utterances were at all times good- 
humored and restrained. But what seemed 
to clinch the “revolution’s” seriousness and 
modesty was another name, 4 name which 
the U. S. public would surely have heard 
often before were its bearer not one of the 
most retiring persons imaginable—Mrs. 
William Lyon Phelps. 

As everyone literate knows, William 
Lyon Phelps is a name to conjure with, 
not only at Yale University, where Dr. 
Phelps lectures in the English Department, 
but also in national literature, where his 
enthusiastic ejaculations, printed on the 


*Some of the blacklistees, and several persons 
who wished they were blacklistees, planned a 
dinner for Mrs. Bailie in Manhattan. They 
called each other “fellow conspirator.” They 
set about incorporating themselves as the Sons 
and Daughters of the Blacklist. Funny speeches 
were advertised, by Heywood Broun, Art Young, 
Clarence Darrow, Dorothy Parker. Among the 
guests invited was President Calvin Coolidge, 
who once endorsed one of the alleged pacifist 
societies blacklisted by the D. A. R. Jane 
Addams, president of the International League 
for Peace and Freedom, took her blacklisting by 
the Daughters more calmly. “I have more 
speaking engagements now than I can fill,” she 
said, “so I don’t mind not being asked to speak 
before them,” 


trade jackets of books, are usually suffi- 
cient to transform the obscurest “first 
novel” into a best-seller. In his page for 
Scribner’s magazine, which he calls “As 
I like It,” Dr. Phelps has talked about 
such personal things as his tobacco, pets, 
religion, sleeping habits, food, golf game, 
favorite novels, favorite poems, state of 
health, fears, hopes, joys, sorrows. But 
never, that his closest readers can recall, 


‘-has Dr. Phelps mentioned his wife, and 


this has been taken by many as revealing, 
not only a shielding affection on his part, 
but resolute self-effacement upon hers. 

Discovering, through the chance me- 
dium of the “revolution” within the Revo- 
lution, that there is a Mrs. William Lyon 
Phelps, the tremendous public to whom 
William Lyon Phelps is as familiar as 
Williams shaving cream or Lyons’ tooth- 
powder, wondered what she was like. Only 
a few persons could tell that she is grey- 
haired, short, almost plump; that her 
amiability is not exceeded by her famed 
husband’s, nor her tact; that if he excels 
as a host, so does she as a hostess, reign- 
ing supreme at her tea-table or near an- 
other’s, playing a quiet lioness to the 
Lyon. Mrs. Phelps has her favorites, 
eager ones, among the Yale undergradu- 
ates. There was a time, when her niece 
and namesake, Annabelle Hubbard, went 
to visit in New Haven, that Mrs. Phelps 
was the most popular chaperone for miles 
around the Old Yale Fence.* Annabelle 
Hubbard Phelps was born and brought up 
in small Huron City, Mich., and it is there, 
upon her inherited estate, that William 
Lyon Phelps has his private golf course, 
Yale banner and U. S. flag. Like the 
estate to the golf course, Annabelle Hub- 
bard Phelps is the unobtrusive back- 
ground to profound but sometimes playful 
William Lyon Phelps. 

Resigning from the D. A. R., Mrs. 
Phelps did not essay the epigrammatic sort 
of thing which her husband would doubt- 
less have struck off spontaneously. In- 
stead, she joined Mrs. Whitney in a long- 
ish, formal statement of history and 
principles, including these two points: 

“The D. A. R. should not try to sup- 
press free speech when such is within the 
bounds set by the law of our country. 

“The D. A. R. should encourage its 
membership to study the social problems 
of the day, especially the efforts of our 
Government to aid in establishing justice 
and goodwill among nations, and the rela- 
tion of arms as means of national defense 
to the progress made in arbitration and 
the legal methods of settling disputes.” 


TRANSPORTATION 
Subway Jam 


Cities with subways, or with plans for 
subways, watched New York City last 
week. New York has the largest subway 


*Miss Hubbard, belle of more than one Yale 
“prom,” was wooed and at last won by one 
Bartow Heminway, Yale ’21. Both experienced 
national publicity last winter when their friend, 
Advertising Manager Rodney Chase of the Chase 
Brass Works in Waterbury, Conn., used their 
names in his series of advertisements containing 
the Wallop family, drawn by Cartoonist Gluyas 
(“Gleeful Gluyas”’) Williams. 
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system in the U. S. and the question was: 
have rides-for-a-nickel joined the jitney 
bus and the horse-cab? 

The Interborough Rapid Transit Co. 
(one of New York’s two subway systems) 
contracted with the City of New York in 
1913 to give rides-for-a-nickel until 1968, 
when the line reverts to the city. After 
15 years of experience, the I. R. T. has 
concluded that rides-for-a-nickel are eco- 
nomically obsolete. Last winter the 
I. R. T. asked the State authorities to 
authorize a 7-cent fare. Refused, the 
I. R. T. sought a Federal court order 
restraining New York City and State from 
preventing the collection of 7-cent fares, 
on the ground that the 5-cent fare was 
confiscatory. Last week, the I. R. T. ob- 
tained a 38-page Federal decision allow- 
ing the 7-cent fare temporarily. Mayor 
James J. Walker and his famed predeces- 
sor, John F. Hylan, both announced 
promptly that they would run for Mayor 
again on 5-cent platforms. But neither 
candidate advanced any plan for furnish- 
ing better subway service at five cents. 

The U. S. Supreme Court was to review 
the case. Meantime, the I. R. T. cars 
clanged on, overcrowded, smelly, losing 
money. 

Disinterested students of New York’s 
subway jam noticed things which seemed 
lost sight of in the legal-political confu- 
sion. I. R. T. officials admitted that a 
7-cent fare would not eliminate the almost 
homicidal crushes on the I. R. T. at rush 
hours. Why, wondered economists, would 
it not be to the city’s and the I. R. T.’s 
mutual advantage to allow more than one 
fare, keeping a 5-cent minimum? The Lon- 
don Underground and the Paris Metro and 
Nord-Sud sell tickets of various classes. 
Why not have to-cent or even 25-cent 
turnstiles for thousands of riders who 
would pay to escape the cattle-like stam- 
pede? The extra revenue would provide 
extra cars to accommodate the 5-centers. 
Why not subway Pullmans? 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Mayor 


One day last week, the Mayor of Chi- 
cago entered his office at the City Hall and 
sat down at his desk. That is all there is 
to the story. That in itself was a newsful 
event because since taking office one year 
ago, Mayor William Hale (“Big Bill’) 
Thompson of Chicago had, up to last week, 
gone to his office only three times: once 
to be sworn in, once to handshake Crown 
Prince Gustaf Adolf of Sweden, once to 
be photographed at his desk. Mayor 
Thompson spends most of his time, in 
short-sleeved shirt, with cigar in mouth, 
surrounded by spittoons, henchmen and 
pictures of himself, in a “suit” of rooms at 
Chicago’s Hotel Sherman. 


my 








In Virginia 

The Shenandoah Valley, where snow fell 
last fortnight, was bright last week with 
drifts of apple blossoms. Governor Harry 
Flood Byrd, himself a big cider, 2 splesauce 
and vinegar producer, flew by blimp from 


Richmond to Winchester to crown the 
queen of the valley’s blossom festival, Miss 
Mary Wise Boxley of Roanoke. It was a 
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Ecypt’s MINISTER 
“It’s all right. We forget it.” 


lyric occasion. Visitors waxed ecstatic 
over the scenery, the verdure, the march- 
ing school-children. Newsgatherers tasted 
real Virginia applejack. None had a more 
gladsome time than his suave and swarthy 
excellency, Mahmoud Samy Pasha, Egyp- 
tian Minister to the U. S., who, with Mme. 
Samy, had been warmly persuaded to at- 
tend. His Excellency enjoyed himself, at 
least, until Mrs. Francis M. Reynolds, a 
member of the ceremonial committee, 
spying the portly dark-complected Samy 
Pasha in his place of honor on a school- 
house porch, requested him to depart. She 
did not “want him around,” said Mrs. Rey- 
nolds. Insulted, Samy Pasha and his party 
returned to their hotel. Not until Gover- 
nor Byrd apologized in person for Mrs. 
Reynolds’ stupid race-blindness did Samy 
Pasha shrug his smooth shoulders and say, 
good-naturedly: “It’s all right. We forget 
a 


—— 


Tomato Tariff 


“It costs $250 to produce an acre of 
tomatoes in Florida. Under cheap labor 
in Mexico it costs $90 to produce a similar 
acre.” Therefore, the Florida Chamber of 
Commerce asked local candidates for Con- 
gress to sign a pledge to work for U..S. 
tariffs on tomatoes and such like. “The 
principle of protective tariff has been 
established through the years as a national 
policy,” said the Florida Chamber of 
Commerce. Many a similar symptom has 
been observed lately, pointing toward the 
Republicanization of historically Demo- 
cratic Florida. 


The proposed tomato tariff, however, 
was particularly piquant because among 
other Congressional candidates in Florida 
required to sign the pledge was Ruth 
Bryan Owen, daughter of the late William 
Jennings Bryan, whose stout Democratic 
heart throbbed defiance all his life long at 
Protection, demanding either Free Trade 
or a Tariff-For-Revenue-Only. 


—_—o—- 


Thrills, Mysteries 


The gnomelike figure of Dwight Whit- 
ney Morrow, U. S. Ambassador to Mexico, 
remitted its busy comings and goings in 
Mexico City last week and quietly lay, 
bolstered among fat white pillows, in bed. 
Ambassador Morrow had a fever; nething 
serious, just a touch of grippe. Affairs of 
state awaited his mending. But there was 
no pause in the restless activity of Mr. 
Morrow’s mind, which, accustomed to 
strenuous exercise, cried out for diversion 
at least. When his physician refused him 
permission to work, Mr. Morrow said: 
“All right, then, I will enjoy myself as I 
always do when I have to stay in bed.” 

Ambassadorial secretaries were soon fer- 
reting about at Mexico City’s newsstands 
and bookstalls. Back they went to the 
embassy laden with all magazines and 
novels “which seemed to promise thrills 
or mysteries.” The hot sun soared over 
Mexico. Mr. Morrow lay among the big 
pillows reading. As the afternoon shadows 
lengthened, a secretary was again seen 
passing through the murmurous streets to 
the newsstands, the bookstalls. The 
gnomelike figure among the pillows, habit- 
uated to reading rapidly through complex 
business and legal documents, had used up 
more detective stories before sunset than 
most men could read in a week. “Almost 
a dozen,” said the Associated Press re- 
porter assigned to the case. 

The secretary returned again with a 
fresh armful of thrills, mysteries. 


——o—_ 
“Feet of a Duck” 


Patriots boiled last week over a stricture 
passed by Captain Charles W. R. Knight, 
British ornithologist. Captain Knight had 
been making money in the U. S. witha 
cinema-and-lecture on eagles. Scrutinizing 
a U. S. coin he had observed that the bald- 
headed or American eagle depicted there- 
on was “just taking off instead of in full 
flight.” 

He said: “When the American eagle has 
gained its ascendancy, as your great coun- 
try has, its talons are tucked up under- 
neath its body and not stretched out like a 
duck’s feet. It is the symbol of might and 
dignity and yet the designer has given the 
grand old bird the feet of a duck.” ; 

Patriots boiled, not at politely perspr- 
cacious Ornithologist Knight, but at 
poetically licentious Hermon MacNeil, de- 
signer of the eagle which has been stamped 
on U. S. quarter-dollars since 1916. “Feet 
of a duck!” patriots muttered. “Designer 
MacNeil should be shown a flying eagle 
and made to try again!” 
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Comings && Goings 





The Governor of Rome, Prince Ludo- 
vico Spada Varalli Potenziani, tall and of 
cadaverous countenance, reached Manhat- 
tan last week on the liner Conte Bianca- 
mano to return the visit made to Rome 
last year by jaunty New York Mayor 
James (‘Jimmy’) Walker. Prince Poten- 
ziani’s governship of Rome is a mayoralty 
with added dictatorial powers. He is of 
ancient aristocratic family but likes to 
drive a motor car with as much reckless 
speed as does Dictator Benito Mussolini 
himself, and is skilled in the gentlemanly 


art of swordplay. He was accompanied by | 
his athletic, vivacious daughter, Princess | 


Miriam. Orating at Manhattan, he said: 


. The Man of Destiny, Benito Musso- | 
lini . . . guided by his inexhaustible love | 


of his fatherland . . . leads Italy with un- 
shaken faith*and a firm hand toward its 
new future, founded on principles of . . . 
peace, order, discipline and work.” Pes- 
tered for his opinion of Manhattan, Prince 
Potenziani said: “Astounding!” 

The Governor of Naples, Commander 
Nicola Sansanelli, stepped down upon 
Manhattan from the same ship as did the 
Governor of Rome (see above), but 
promptly withdrew from public notice to 
further quietly the work of F. I. D. A. C. 
(The Interallied Society of War Veterans) 
of which he is President. 

Mr. & Mrs. Henry Ford steamed home 
from their vacation in England (Time, 
April 16, e¢ seg.) aboard the Majestic, 
upon which they were again listed under 
the alias of “Mr. & Mrs. John Robinson.” 
Meanwhile at Para, Brazil, the newspaper 
Folha de Norte published alleged revela- 
tions of the text of a rubber plantation 
agreement signed by the Ford interests 
and the State of Para. The agreement, de- 
nounced as a “scandalous document,” was 
declared to grant Mr. Ford “unlimited 
permission to engage in commerce, indus- 
try, banking, navigation, and the hiring 
of contract labor unrestricted by 


government control” throughout a vast | 


tract of land. 
Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, famed Nor- 


wegian polar explorer, winner of the Nobel | 


Peace Award in 1922, and repeatedly Nor- 
wegian Delegate to the League of Na- 
tions, landed from the Aquitania last week, 
to lecture before the National Geo- 
graphical Society and then return within 
afortnight to Norway. Growled he: “The 
most valuable vehicle for scientific polar 
exploration is still the dog sled. Airplanes 
and dirigibles fly too swiftly... !” 

John Pierpont Morgan sat tight in 
his suite aboard the Aqguitania when she 
docked at Manhattan last week. After all 
other passengers had clumped down the 
gangplank, Mr. Morgan, who had success- 
fully maintained an incognito all the w ay 
over, slipped ashore, was met by Partner 
Thomas W. Lamont, and descended in a 
freight elevator. For the past month he 
has been cruising in the Mediterranean 
aboard his yacht Corsair. Three days after 
he landed Mr. Morgan momentously ful- 
filled a duty which he has often promised | 
to perform but which had heretofore es- 
caped him. He began to serve on the Nas- 
sau County Grand Jury at Mineola, N. Y. 
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Dictators’ Wives 

The role of reigning queens though 
splendorous is indefinite. Their duty to 
the State may be irreproachably dis- 
charged by mere male bearing.* Even 
more nebulous is the aggregate contribu- 
tion to statecraft of the wives of Premiers, 
Ministers and Opposition leaders. They 
are too numerous to be counted, and too 
much at cross purposes to be broadly sig- 
nificant. But today a new class of august 
women loom as worthy of inspection. 
They are the Consorts of the world’s six 
major Dictators. Theirs is the simplified 
problem and the dazzling opportunity of 
swaying a nation by persuading, cajoling 
or nagging at one man. 

Senorita Mercedes Castellanos 
achieved politest world renown (TIME, 
April 23) when it was announced at 
Madrid that she, an orphan & a spinster 
of 47, would shortly be taken to wife by 
the Dictator of Spain, General Don Miguel 
Primo de Rivera y Orbaneja, Marquis de 
Estella, 58. 

Last week Senorita Castellanos became 
an even more piquant and challenging 
figure. In highest Spanish circles it was 
rumored that her marriage, although an- 
nounced for next September, is about to 
take place secretly in Madrid. That the 
Dictator-Bridegroom can compel the Span- 
ish press to keep his most obvious se- 
crets was shown, last week, when he sup- 
pressed for three days a newspaper at 
smart San Sebastian which had dared to 
print a photograph revealing that the 
calves & ankles of Senorita Mercedes Cas- 
tellanos are chunky and unslender—as are 
those of Queen Thuraya of Afghanistan 
(see Afghanistan). 

Whatever the date of Dictator Primo 
de Rivera’s wedding, Spaniards are re- 
lieved that he has chosen definitely, at 
last, among the too many ladies who have 
sought through him to sway the course of 
Spain. There was, for example, very re- 
cently, the Marquise de Arguelles. Per- 
chaps it is well that her somewhat sinister 
influence will be supplanted by that of the 
Orphan & Spinster—who is one of the 
richest women in Spain, and accounted 
sage with the wisdom that comes from 
managing large monetary affairs. 

Not since Dictators came recently into 
fashion has one married. Therefore the 
nuptials of Primo de Rivera loom as an 
unique event and focus the attention of 
alert, contemplative minds upon what 
manner of women are now deemed fit to 
be Dictators’ wives: 

Rachele Guidi Mussolini once served 
as a lusty taproom wench at the rustic 


*Leading empresses and queens in descending 
order of the number of males they have borne 
are: 

Victoria Mary, Queen-Empress of Great 


EG RACES ca ike 6S e oles has a a eed 4 
Victoria Eugénie, Queen of Spain.......... 4 
Elizabeth, Queen of Belgium..............2 
Victoria, Queen of Sweden................2 
Alexandrine, Queen of Denmark...........2 
Marie, Queen of Jugoslavia...............2 
See oe OO rs I 


Maud, Queen of Norway...........ses00- I 


inn of good Papa Allesandro Mussolini, 
sire of Benito. Wise Papa Allesandro 
warned the wench against his son. “Do not 
let yourself think of that young man,” he 
is said to have said, “It would be better 
to throw yourself under a train. Married 





SPAIN’S SPINSTER 
. will be wife. 


to him you will have neither happiness nor 
peace.” 

Precisely when and how Rachele Guidi 
and Benito Mussolini were married is still 
a topic for active speculation. A delayed 
civil marriage appears to have been fol- 
lowed by a still further delayed religious 
ceremony. But the union was fruitful 
from the first. Daughter Edda Mussolini 
is now 17, son Vittorio, 11, son Bruno 10, 
and Babe Romano Mussolini is aged six 
months. 

When months are cold, placid Donna 
Rachele Mussolini dwells with her chil- 
dren in Milan; but with approaching 
spring she moves out to the Mussolini 
estate at Forli, where, each summer, // 
Duce indulges in a brief fit of farm labor 
which he calls “fighting the battle of the 
grain.” At such times, and during the 
Christmas and Easter visits of Signor 
Mussolini to Milan, it is possible that he 
is persuaded, cajoled, nagged. But he is 
only known to have yielded once. On this 
occasion—just prior to the birth of Babe 
Romano—Donna Mussolini begged and 
received a decree of amnesty for some ar- 
rested anti-Fascists who hailed from her 
native village. 

Alexandra Sczerbinska Pilsudska is 
the second wife of Poland’s swashbuckling 
Marshal and benevolent Dictator, Josef 
Pilsudski. 

Since the stirring days when Pilsudski 
was engaged in clandestine Socialist ac- 
tivities, he has been assisted by the pres- 
ent Madame Pilsudska, a woman of cul- 
ture, charm and quickening ideas. Gifted 
with a pliant temperament, she got on 
excellently well with the Marshal’s first 
wife, the late Maria Litinska Pilsudska, 


who was her husband’s first collaborator 
in the secret and dangerous work of put- 
ting forth a Socialist newspaper Robotnik 
(The Workman) under the pre-War Tsar- 
ist régime in Poland. 

The present Mme. Pilsudska dwells 
principally at rural Sulejowek, 12 miles 
from Warsaw, where she provides a quiet 
soothing refuge to which her harassed and 
moody husband often flees. With her 
young daughters, Wanda and Hedwig, she 
assists the Marshal to prune his apple 
trees and tend his bees.* 

Mysterious Madame Stalin is the 
enigma of Soviet Russian journalism. Her 
close-mouthed Asiatic husband, Dictator 
Josef Stalin, was born in what is now the 
Soviet Republic of Georgia and has all the 
liking for concealment of his family affairs 
which would be expected in an Oriental. 

Dictator, and Wife dwell with their 
only child in rooms of spartan simplicity 
within the frowning, huge-walled Krem- 
lin. No Soviet news organ, magazine or 
book is permitted to reveal personal news 
of this seclusive Caesar’s wife. 

The Divorced Wives of Dictator Mus- 
tafa Kemal Pasha of Turkey are: first the 
great Halide Edib Hanoum, foremost 
Turkish feminist ; and secondly the plump 
and pretty Latife Hanoum, winsome, viva- 
cious, rich. 

Kemal was, of course, the second hus- 
band of Halide Edib. She perhaps kindled 
the first elemental spark of his present 
passion for Occidentalizing Turkey. But 
long before the fire burned, Kemal and 
Halide had parted. She divorced him when 
he proposed to take a second wife under 
the old polygamous law of Turkey. 
Paradoxically he turned to this same old 
law when he wished to divorce his second 
wife, and accomplished the deed simply 
by repeating three times the traditional 
formula: “I divorce you.” Shortly there- 
after the new Turkish code, containing 
Occidentally stringent divorce laws, came 
into effect. 

The Seven Wives and 23 concubines 
of Marshal Chang Tso-lin, picturesque 
and barbaric Dictator of North China, 
recently included a thorough-going Eng- 
lish woman and a slim young person from 
the U. S. The majority of Chang’s wives 
and concubines are Chinese, but there are 
two Opposition factions made up of Jap- 
anese and Russians. Of late Dictator 
Chang is said to have paid more atten- 
tion to opium than to his parliament of 
wives. 

High Opinion. To scan the list of 
Dictators’ consorts is to wonder what theit 
husbands think of them. Not long ago 
Signor Benito Mussolini, the epitome of 
Dictatorship, gave the following High 
Opinion: ’ 

“What do I think of marriage? That it 
is a necessary institution, a contract to be 
entered into between a man and a womat 
for the good of the State, and for that 
reason it should never be dissolved, 90 
long as they both live. 

“Flirtations should be indulged in 4 








*“T cannot comprehend,” Marshal Pilsudski 
has said, “how the drones can make all the other 
bees work.” 
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frequently as possible up to the age of 
40, then a man should settle down to more 
stable amusements, such as work. 

“What more agreeable than the enthu- 
siasm a woman knows how to awaken in 
a man? What more charming, thrilling 
than the first kiss; what brings a more 
profound sigh of relief than the last? 

“The power behind the throne? No, 
woman is not that. No great man has ever 
been inspired to greatness by a woman’s 
unseen power... . 

“Men are inspired by ambition or con- 
viction; their desires to accomplish some- 
thing in the world are purely selfish. If 
you could look into the soul of every man 
you meet in the course of a day, no vision 
of a woman would be enshrined there. 
No woman ever penetrates to the soul of 
a man, despite all things said to the con- 
trary... . Left in their proper relation 
to man women are all that is delicious, 
adorable, sensuous. They are, in a large 
sense, necessary to our physical well- 
being... .” 





Germany Accepts 


From the German Foreign Office stepped 
Dr. Gustav Stresemann, jaunty and 
smartly attired despite his rotundity. 
Passing down the famed Wilhelmstrasse 
(William Street) he crossed the Wilhelm- 
platz (William Square), entered the tall 
gloomy portal of the U. S. Embassy, and 
strode briskly up its cheerful, white stone 
stair. Soon Dr. Stresemann was handing 
a crisp, official envelope to U. S. Ambassa- 
dor Jacob Gould Schurman, onetime 
President of Cornell University. 

The envelope contained the first reply 

by any Power to the proposal for a multi- 
lateral pact “renouncing war” which U. S. 
Secretary of State Frank Billings Kellogg 
has transmitted to Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Italy and Japan (Time, April 
23), in the form of a tentative treaty text. 
The note presented by Dr. Stresemann to 
Mr. Schurman declared unequivocally: 
“... The German Government .. . is 
ready to conclude a pact in accordance 
with the proposal of the Government of 
the United States. . . .” 
_This meant that disarmed Germany will 
sign without reservations a peace pact 
which militant France has intimated that 
she cannot sign because it might conflict 
with her commitments to the League and 
her allies—commitments which may obli- 
gate her to go to war (Time, April 30). 
How different is the position of Germany 
—which has no military alliances—was 
cleverly emphasized last week, in Dr. 
Stresemann’s note: “The German Gov- 
ernment is convinced that . . . the obli- 
gations arising from the Covenant of the 
League of Nations and the [Locarno] 
Rhine Pact . . . contain nothing which 
could in any way conflict with the obliga- 
tions provided for in the draft treaty of 
the United States.” 

So harmoniously does this declaration 
chime with the views of Secretary Kellogg 
that last week British. editors began to 
warn British Foreign Secretary Sir Austen 
Chamberlain not to let himself be out- 
smarted by Dr. Stresemann in securing 
the goodwill of the U. S. Sir Austen, 











©Keystone 
Str Leo Cu10zzA Money 
“T’m not the usual riff-raff.” 


obviously embarrassed, soon made an 
unfortunate public allusion at Birming- 
ham to the “unwisdom of sacrificing old 
friends to gain new ones.” Thereupon he 
was heavily taken to task by the Olym- 
pian London Times, which usually sup- 
ports him but declared last week: ‘The 
French position is specifically and nar- 
rowly French. . . . British opinion in this 
country and the Dominions is very 
strongly in favor of . .. the American 
proposal. . . . It would be an advantage if 
that [fact] could be stated . . . formally 
and emphatically ...by the Foreign 
Secretary.” 

Since the elements of a first class 
Franco-British tiff were thus brewing, the 
foreign offices of these two “old friend” 
countries hastily devised a formula which 
would save faces all round. They pro- 
posed, unofficially, to the U. S. State De- 
partment that an international confer- 
ence of jurists be called to draft the final 
Peace Pact text. To this proposal Secre- 
tary Kellogg returned an unofficial but 
emphatic “No!” Thus he shrewdly 
sought to force the Allied Powers to de- 
clare before public opinion whether or 
not they are ready to “renounce war.” 


In Berlin, it was predicted that Secre- 
tary Kellogg will get the Nobel Peace 
Prize for 1928. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Knights Must Play 


Through the mist and murk of a Lon- 
don night two bobbies assigned to patrol 
Hyde Park tiptoed up to within four yards 
of a gentleman and a young woman who 
were together upon two park chairs. The 
hour, as the bobbies later testified, was 
precisely 9:45. The persons on the chairs 
were, in the opinion of the constables, 
“behaving in a manner reasonably likely to 
offend against public decency.” Therefore 
strong hands were laid upon the young 


woman, who remained passive, and upon 
the gentleman, who roared: “Hands off! 
I’m not the usual riff-raff! I’m a man of 
substance!” 

So violent did the gentleman become 
that a third bobby had to be called to sub- 
due him, whereupon he implored: “For 
God’s sake, let me go!” 

Next morning smart folk of London’s 
West End were scandalized to learn that 
the “man of substance” was indeed “no 
riff-raff,” but instead their acquaintance or 
friend Sir Leo Chiozza Money, 57, one- 
time Parliamentary Secretary to David 
Lloyd George, author of the British con- 
voy system during the World War. 

Worse still, Sir Leo’s arrest seemed 
significant of a distressing trend, for it 
came as the fourth of a series of similar 
arrests of British Knights with young 
women in Hyde Park. The other Knights 
are Sir Basil Home Thomson, onetime 
Chief of the Criminal Investigation Bureau 
of Scotland Yard (Time, Dec. 28, 1925), 
secondly Sir Arthur Evans, famed arche- 
ologist, discoverer of buried civilizations in 
Crete, and most reprehensively of all Sir 
Almeric Fitzroy, onetime Clerk of His 
Majesty’s Privy Council and intimate of 
that late & lusty monarch Edward VII. 

Therefore, when Sir Leo Chiozza Money 
came up for trial, last week, in Marlbor- 
ough Street Police Court, patriotic Britons 
hoped against hope that he would be able 
to vindicate his honor and unsmirch in 
some degree the deplorable record of the 
Knightage and Hyde Park. 

Sir Leo began by testifying that the 
young woman with whom he was arrested, 
Miss Irene Savage, lives at home with her 
parents, has been for the past four and a 
half years steadily employed as a tester of 
radio bulbs, and is engaged to marry, said 
Sir Leo: “That young man over there!” 

The Court inspected the young man. He 
seemed alert, intelligent. Sir Leo stated 
that his own actions on the night in ques- 
tion were merely to take Miss Savage, 22, 
whom he had known about six months, to 
dinner, and later to stroll & sit with her 
in the park. The Court looked again upon 
the young man, pondered, proceeded to ac- 
quit. Sir Leo & Miss Savage, and lastly 
assessed costs of £10 ($49) against the 
two too officious bobbies. As Miss Savage 
left the court the young man swept her 
into his arms and hugged. 


Churchill Into Bed 


The naturally ruddy cheeks of Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer Winston Churchill 
were flushed by fever, last week, on the 
morning when his new Budget (TIME, 
May 7) came up for debate in the House 
of Commons. 

Characteristically the Chancellor ignored 
the warning of his doctor’s thermometer, 
and rushed impetuously into the verbal 
fray. He found the Laborites preparing to 
attack his new tax on petroleum fuels from 
a shrewd angle. They were about to plead 
with fervor the cause of the-poor-man- 
with-a-kerosene-lamp. 

Since the rural lamp burning vote is 
combustible, Chancellor Churchill acted 
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with instant decision, and extinguished the 
Labor attack by announcing that he had de- 
cided, overnight, to exempt kerosene from 
the tax, which, however, will still bear on 
gasoline. Well pleased at the flurry caused 
by his announcement, Mr. Churchill 
added: “His Majesty’s Government have 
no fear that motorists will evade the tax 
on gasoline by attempting to use kerosene. 
They would do more harm to their engines 
than to the Exchequer.” 

Thus, the Chancellor defended his Bud- 
get with spirit, for some hours, careless 
or unconscious of his rising fever. Sud- 
denly, however, he was seen to sway, and 
then to hurry from the House. A moment 
later he sped by motor up broad Whitehall 
to his nearby official residence at No. 11 
Downing Street—next door to famed “No. 
10,” the residence of Prime Minister 
Stanley Baldwin. Soon Mr. Churchill was 
tucked into bed. A doctor who could not 
presume to say I-told-you-so declared 
firmly that Chancellor Churchill had a 
seemingly not dangerous case of influenza 
but must not stir abroad for at least a 
week. 

In the Commons debate was renewed, 
and savagely, upon the Budget. Tough, 
veteran Laborites such as the Rt. Hon. 
Philip Snowden—Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in 1924—licked anticipatory chops 
when they saw that Chancellor Churchill 
had sent as his deputy, Mr. Arthur Michael 
Samuel, Financial Secretary of the Treas- 
ury.* 

Unfortunately for Expert Samuel a back 
bencher of the Chancellor’s own party 
(Conservative) arose and protested that a 
reduction should be made in the case of 
another of the new Churchill taxes, namely 
that on British-made cigaret lighters. 
Against this proposal Expert Samuel, de- 
termined to defend his influenza-stricken 
Chief, set his lips and remained firm. He 
was then indiscreetly approached by Co- 
lonial Secretary Colonel Leopold C. M. S. 
Amery (strong, speechless man of the 
Cabinet), who whispered in his ear. At 
the conclusion of this dramatic whispering 
Expert Samuel reversed his decision of a 
moment before and consented audibly to 
a reduction of the tax on lighters. Thereby 
he gave the Laborites a prime chance to 
whoop, heckle and deride him as a soup- 
will, a ninny-pinny. 

Within five minutes the pandemonium 
was such that a disgusted Briton in the 
gallery hurled his hat down upon the floor 
of the House, exclaiming: “Shut up, you 
bloody fools!” Oddly enough, this quieted 
the tumult; but as it subsided crippled 
Philip Snowden grinned upon Expert 
Samuel, and remarked: “I do not envy 
the Financial Secretary when he meets the 
convalescent Chancellor of the Ex- 


chequer.” 
1% Verdict 

“The General is crying,” whispered 
sturdy citizens of Cobourg, Ontario, last 


week, as they stood in a packed throng at 
the local Court of Assizes. Within was 


*Roughly equivalent to a U. S. Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. 


General Sir Arthur William Currie, 52, 
once the peppery Commander-in-Chief of 
Canada’s expeditionary force in France 
(1917-19), now the august Principal of 
famed McGill University, Montreal. Sir 
Arthur’s eyes brimmed with tears of re- 
lief and triumph because he had just 
wiped a nasty smudge from his honor by 
winning a libel suit which has been report- 
ed in Canadian papers at Peaches-Brown- 
ingesque length for many a week (TIME, 
March 26). 

General Currie sued for $50,000 libel 
damages when a prominent news organ, 
the Port Hope Guide, charged last June 
that on the day the World War Armistice 
was signed (Nov. 11, 1918) there was 
“deliberate and useless waste of human 
life at [the capture of] Mons [by Ca- 
nadian troops] for the glorification of the 
Canadian Headquarters Staff.” This and 
supplemental statements were generally 
taken to mean that even after General 
Currie had knowledge of the signing of 
the Armistice he ordered Canadian troops 
into an action during which several were 
killed on Armistice Day. 

The Cobourg jury declared these charges 
libelous, awarded to Sir Arthur Currie 
$500, or 1% of the $50,000 for which he 


had sued. 
EGYPT 
British Bullying 

Through choppy Mediterranean seas 
dashed the British battleships Warspite 
and Valiant, last week, steaming full speed 
ahead from the Empire naval base at 
Malta toward the Egyptian ports of Alex- 
andria and Port Said. Beside the ponder- 
ous battleships paced three swift cruisers, 
keen Empire dogs of war. Smoke belched. 
Spume flew. Meanwhile a good old fash- 
ioned ultimatum was being cabled by the 
potent Government of His Britannic Maj- 
esty to the puny Egyptian Cabinet of pup- 
pet King Fuad. 

The Egyptian Parliament, greatly dar- 
ing, had brought the ultimatum upon itself 
by approving the so-called Public Assem- 
blies Bill. Under that innocuous title is 
cloaked a measure which would severely 
curtail the police power to maintain order 
during public meetings, which, in Egypt, 
turn very easily into anti-British race riots. 
Therefore the London ultimatum to Cairo, 
last week, informed Egyptian Prime Min- 
ister Nahass Pasha that he must “immedi- 
ately . . . prevent the Public Assemblies 
Bill from becoming law,” or else expect 
“His Britannic Majesty’s Government to 
consider themselves free to take such ac- 
tion as the situation may seem to them to 
require.” M 

The “action” thus cryptically threatened 
was understood to be the blockading by 
battleships Warspite and Valiant of the 
customs offices at Alexandria and Port 
Said, from which the Egyptian Govern- 
ment derives a major portion of its rev- 
enue. Faced with such a threat-to-pocket, 
Prime Minister Nahass Pasha yielded in- 
evitably, but sought to save the face of 
Egypt by promising merely that action 
upon the Public Assemblies Bill would be 
“postponed.” To this equivocal capitula- 
tion His Britannic Majesty’s Government 


sternly replied that they “would again be 
obliged to intervene ... if . . . the Pub- 
lic Assemblies Bill were to be revived.” 
Paradoxically the drafter of Britain’s 
ultimatum and threat to intzrvene was 
Foreign Secretary Sir Austen Chamberlain 
who recently received a Nobel Peace 
Award (Time, Dec. 20, 1926). In the 
House of Commons, last week, Sir Austen 
bared his imperfect teeth in a wolfish 
smile when Opposition backbenchers 
shouted that he was “Bullying Egypt!” 
With the crisis safely passed, however, he 
beamingly announced that Empire sea 
hounds Warspite and Valiant had been or- 
dered back to their kennel at Malta. 


AFGHANISTAN 
Homage to Majesty 


Not unto glamorous “Holy Russia” but 
into the drab, mechanized Soviet Union 
came last week the first Reigning Sov- 
ereign to enter Moscow since the days of 
Tsar Nicholas the Last. The visiting po- 
tentate was His Majesty, King Amanullah 
of Afghanistan, styled by his Moslem sub- 
jects, “The Peace of God.” Accompanied 
by his Queen, Thuraya, “The Starry One,” 
he is now completing a tour of the Occident 
(Time, Jan. 23 et seg.) which has taken 
him on state visits to Rome, Paris, Berlin, 
London and several smaller Capitals. Last 
week the royal party, including Crown 
Prince Rhamatullah Khan and highest dig- 
nitaries of the Afghan State plunged from 
the Polish border into Russia aboard a 
new and sumptuous Soviet special train 
of 14 salon cars. The plunge was mo- 
mentous because King Amanullah, whose 
Realm lies between India and Russia (see 
Map), holds the balance of power in Mid- 
dle Asia betwixt the British Empire and 
the Soviet Union. He has just learned 
secretly at London how much Great Brit- 
ain is prepared to offer for his friendship. 
Last week it was Russia’s turn to cap the 
British bid and to dazzle King Amanullah 
with a display more imposing than the 
English pageantry and war games in his 
honor which have just cost the British 
Exchequer some £45,000 ($219,000). 

Reception. To welcome and impress 
the Afghan Potentate, when his train 
chuffed into Moscow last week, there 
stepped forward a scrubby-bearded one- 
time peasant, clad in a plain dark over- 
coat topped by a soft felt hat. This was 
Mikhail Ivanovich Kalinin, beloved Presi- 
dent of the Soviet Union.* The effect ot 
his sombre simple garb upon King Ama- 
nullah, who for four months has been 
feted by Presidents in sleek tail coats and 
Monarchs attired as field marshals, must 
indeed have been impressive. Darting a 
quick glance about the station, His Maj- 
esty saw not a single silk hat or full dress 
uniform. Behind the President were 
grouped several Commissars (Ministers) 
clad as simply as he, and behind them, 
filling the station square, stood rank 
upon rank of Soviet infantry and a de- 
tachment of Red Cossack cavalry. Pres!- 





*His exhausting official title is: “Chairman 
ef the Union Central Executive Committee of 
the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. 
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dent Kalinin, stepping forward and extend- 
ing his hand, said briefly in Russian: “In 
behalf of the Soviet Government I greet 
your Majesty’s arrival in the Soviet 
Union.” Then as Queen Thuraya de- 
scended from the train, that great and pol- 
ished linguist Soviet Foreign Minister 
Georges Tchitcherin advanced and ad- 
dressed Their Majesties in their own 
tongue. He said: 


byl PG les ole ab Us! 


Comrade Tchitcherin’s words may be 
translated: “O King and Queen, you are 
welcome!” 

Soon President and Potentate strode 
from the station to review the Red troops. 
First the infantry and then the cavalry 
wheeled past. Meanwhile Her Majesty 


=a / Bet 


chatted with the Soviet’s most famed fe- 
male diplomat, Mme. Alexandra M. Kol- 
lontai, who had come from her post as 
Ministress to Norway especially to attend 
Queen Thuraya. Their conversation was 
presumably “advanced,” for Mme. Kol- 
lontai is an avowed, die-hard exponent of 
free love, while Her Majesty, a tireless 
educator, is easily the most emancipated 
woman in backward Afghanistan. Both 
these sagacious ladies paid small heed to 
President Kalinin, whom ignorant peasants 
affectionately call the “Little Father,” as 
they once did the Tsar. The Queen and 
the Ministress know that Comrade Ka- 
linin is but a willing and placid figure- 
head, who serves to mask the activities of 
seclusive Soviet Dictator Josef Stalin. 
Characteristically the seldom-or-never- 
seen Dictator kept himself within the 
thick-walled Kremlin, last week, while the 


‘olspah an 
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Royal Afghans were lodged just outside, 
in a sumptuous marble palace overlook- 
ing the Moskva River. Soviet press cen- 
sors would take care that no word of secret 
conferences between King and Dictator 
should leak out until favorable results 
could be reported. 

Banquets & Portents. To provide 
festivity on the night of Their Majesties’ 
arrival a banquet and a ball were given, 
with all Russians present attired, accord- 
ing to sex, in double-breasted serge suits, 
or the plainest of frocks. The setting, a 
refurbished and resplendent palace, seemed 
like a coronet of gold and platinum studded 
with pebbles. The banquet menu, however, 
was less incongruous. Delicate appetizers, 
including three kinds of caviar, were fol- 
lowed by an exquisite bisque, then many a 
fish, roast game in abundance, a fragile 
salad, and fruits from every quarter of the 
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Soviet Union, some fresh and some in 
syrup. Because the Afghans are Moslems 
and accordingly teetotalers, however, there 
was not served that profusion of vintage 
wines which enlivens typical Soviet ban- 
quets. 

Subsequent diversions for Their Majes- 
ties included a horse race at the Moscow 
Hippodrome and a gala performance at 
the onetime Imperial Opera of the Com- 
munist Ballet Red Poppy, the theme of 
which is the present Chinese civil war (see 
China). 

Meanwhile the Soviet press was vigor- 
ously astir with discussion of the signifi- 
cance of the Afghan visitation. Since the 
Russian proletariat has been taught to hate 
and despise “kings” and “emperors,” His 
Majesty was ambiguously referred to in 
the press, by order of the Soviet censor, 
as a “Padisha.” Curiously enough, how- 
ever, the verbal use of “Majesty” was not 
barred, because research had established 
that the late Nikolai Lenin, founder of the 
Soviet State, whose every act and word 
has become a sanctified example, once ad- 
dressed to the “Padisha of Afghanistan” 
a letter which began, “Your Majesty... .” 

Finally the official attitude of the Soviet 
State toward Afghanistan was discreetly 
set forth by Foreign Minister Georges 
Tchitcherin in a long editorial which he 
contributed to Jzvestia. Naturally Com- 
rade Tchitcherin omitted to mention the 
matter of subsidies (bribes) which have 
been paid to King Amanullah at various 
times by both Great Britain and Russia. 
Nor did the Foreign Minister allude to ar- 
rangements with His Majesty which have 
occasionally furthered the infiltration of 
Soviet agitators through Afghanistan into 
India. Such matters are not for the press. 
But Comrade Tchitcherin did stress in 
able and complimentary fashion the vital 
importance of Afghanistan in three re- 
spects. First, as a militant and independent 
power, dominating the junction of im- 
portant Asiatic trade routes. Second, as a 
nation without railways, which thus inter- 
rupts the bands of steel which would other- 
wise stretch from Europe to India. And 
third, as an undeveloped virgin field for 
commercial expansion. 

Upon these three points alert folk fixed 
their attention, deeming them trustworthy 
guideposts for a swift survey of Afghani- 
stan: 

Militance & Independence. So early 
as 328 B. c. Alexander the Great marched 
victoriously over the chill Hindu Kush 
mountain passes of Afghanistan on his way 
to conquer in India; but it is a rule of 
modern history that no Occidental people 
can conquer and then hold the bleak land 
of the fanatically warlike Afghans. During 
the last century Great Britain repeatedly 
occupied the Afghan capital of Kabul and 
the town of Kahandar (see Map) but her 
troops were always withdrawn and inva- 
riably with heavy losses. True the Afghan 
casualties were likewise heavy, but Britons 
have not forgotten that during the First 
Anglo-Afghan War (1838-42) a British 
force numberins 4,500 was obliged to “re- 
treat” until onl. one survivor, Dr. Brydon, 
reached the Indian frontier as “a half dead 
man on a half dead horse”’ Not less no- 


torious than the fierceness and atrocious 
cruelty of Afghans in battle, is their char- 
acteristic instability which gave rise to the 





©Wide World 
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“Trust a Snake .. . before an Afghan.” 


Indian proverb: “Trust a Snake before a 
Harlot, and a Harlot before an Afghan.” 
Naturally assassinations of Afghan rulers 
have been frequent, and indeed the present 
King Amanullah came to the throne in 
1g1gonly after other persons had murdered 
his father, Habibullah, and he himself had 
forcibly wrested the succession from an 
uncle and two elder brothers. His Maj- 
esty’s principal distinction is to have 
forced Great Britain in 1921 to acknowl- 
edge the complete independence of Af- 
ghanistan. 

No Railways. Two projects exist for 
linking India to Europe by rails. The 
first would begin by completing the famed 
Berlin-to-Bagdad link (which already 
functions to a point some miles south of 
Aleppo) and then extend the line from 
Bagdad through Persia to India. A devel- 
opment of prime significance in this region, 
last week, was the signing at Teheran, Per- 
sia, of a $100,000,000 contract whereby an 
international group including Ulen & Co. 
and J.G. White Engineering Corp. of Man- 
hattan have agreed to build a railroad from 
Bander Abbas on the Persian gulf to the 
Persian capital of Teheran and thence on 
to an undetermined point on the Caspian 
sea-shore. 

The second and much shorter way to 
connect up rail linkage between India and 
Europe would be simply to extend across 
Afghanistan the lines which already come 
up from India and down from Russia to 
the very borders of King Amanullah’s 
realm. Although funds for such a project 
are not immediately in prospect, His Maj- 


esty arranged while in Berlin to have two 
German engineering firms make prelimi- 
nary surveys of these routes. 
Commercial Opportunities. Keenest 
disappointment is felt by business firms 
in European capitals visited by King Ama- 
nullah that he let practically no important 
contracts, and made few large purchases, 
except to buy some furniture for his new 
palace, several airplanes, and a brace of 
automobiles. It is not true, as has been 
widely stated, that Their Majesties in pur- 
chasing clothes and personal effects, car- 
ried the goods away on credit and have not 
yet paid. It is true that they received 
numerous valuable presents from firms 
which hoped for further orders. Thus the 
German Lufthansa company presented to 
His Majesty a seven-seater three-motored 
airplane. Generally speaking the Mon- 
arch’s circumspection in letting contracts 
or concessions may be considered as due 
to the fact that the securities market is not 
yet ripe for any investment in Afghanistan. 
As the country becomes gradually civilized 
—a process which King Amanullah is fur- 
thering by every means in his power— 
Afghanistan will indeed open up as a land 
of richest mineral promise and virgin soil. 


SPAIN 


Royal Annulment? 

Spaniards of chivalrous and _ patriotic 
bent fetched dejected sighs, last week, at 
an authoritative report that the jaunty 
King Alfonso XIII has been constrained 
to consult the Vatican with a view to 
obtaining annulment of his union with 
Queen Victoria Eugénie, a tall and regal 
granddaughter of the late, dumpy British 
Queen-Empress Victoria. 

His Most Catholic Majesty is thought 
to agree with Dictator Primo de Rivera 
that none of the four Spanish /nfantes 
(sons of the King) are physically fit to 
inherit the Throne. For their weaknesses 
and infirmities His Majesty is understood 
to blame not his own ardent self, but Her 
Majesty. He is said to have tested this 
theory by begetting, under the rose, certain 
quite robust offspring. 

Meanwhile, unfortunate Queen Victoria 
Eugénie is not likely to forget that she 
is descended (through her father) from 
the Teuton family of Hesse-Darmstadt. 
In the strain of that House abides the 
dread and mysterious disease, haemophilia. 

The blood of a haemophile does not 
congeal normally upon contact with the 
air, and thus the slightest wound leads to 
profuse bleeding, due to the extreme 
retardation of the process vulgarly called 
“healing.”” Now it happens that from the 
haemophilic House of Hesse-Darmstadt 
have sprung the last of the Russian Tsar- 
inas, Alexandra, and the present Queen 
Victoria Eugénie of Spain. To each of 
these exalted mothers came the bitter pang 
of recognizing in her first born son a 
haemophile. 


As everyone knows Tsarina Alexandra 


& Tsar Nicholas the Last came under the 
influence of the notorious “Black Monk” 
Rasputin because he could control—it is 
said by hypnotism—the haemophilia of the 
Tsarevitch Alexis. Not until the assassina- 
tion of Rasputin and the execution of the 
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a OUR course is of 
inestimable help to 
me in my work in our 
journalism class here. 
“Thirty years’ ezx- 
perience as a reporter in 
the metropolitan district, 
had necessarily taught 
me @ great deal about 
newspaper work, but, for 
all that, I find your 
course a veritable revela- 
tion. And now that you are showing me how to 
extend what I do know about writing to the wider 
and more lucrative field of short story writing, and 
making it seem as easy as “rolling off a log” you 
can understand why I feel so thankful to you and 
your colleagues of the Newspaper Institute of 
America.” Irving R. Bacon, teacher of journal- 
ism, St. Bonaventure’s College, St. Bonaventue, 
New York. 


How would YOU 
learn to write? 


RE successful writers born—or made? 
What is ‘genius’? Is writing ability 
a gift—or the fruit of hard work? 


Here at the Institute, we freely admit 
that we are not able to teach everybody 
and anybody “how to write in six weeks.” 
Frankly, our sincere belief is that writing is 
not to be taught, in the usual sense, but 
that it must be gradually absorbed by prac- 
tice. The N.I. A. idea is that intelligent 
men and women teach themselves how to 
write. They learn to write by writing. 

Certain influences—certain environmental factors 
—have proved to be particularly favorable to the de- 
velopment of literary ability. These influences help 
you find yourself—help you to learn more rapidly— 


give you confidence and self-reliance. What are they? 
Where may they be found? 





The newspaper approach 
to professional writing 


Nobody has time to do any formal teaching in a 
newspaper office. Yet how quickly a man or woman 
picks up writing skill in the give and take of news- 
paper life! About 90 per cent of our successful au- 
thors and playwrights did their first real writing as 
newspaper men and women. 


Newspaper work starts you writing—and keeps 
you writing. Every assignment you write up is 
rigorously revised. ‘Tell Jones not to write such 
blankety-blank long sentences,” growls the copy 
desk man. Or—‘ Put some punch into those adjec- 
tives.” Or—‘‘ This is beautiful—but it doesn’t mean 
anything.’”” And soon—astonishingly soon—another 
capable writer has been whipped into shape. 


Can we duplicate this newspaper office atmos- 
phere? Yes! Not the noise—the dirt—the smell! of 
printers’ ink. But the discipline—the assignments 
—the constructive criticisms—the friendly advice— 
and the final results . . . all these we can bring to 
you in your own home. Let us tell you more about 
the New York Copy-Desk Method. 


Test your chances 


As we said in the beginning, we do not teach so 
much as we help people learn. Only a relatively high 
type of man or woman, therefore, can benefit by 
N.I. A. training. For this reason, we advise every 
prospective “‘learner” to take our Writing Aptitude 
Test. It saves us—and you—from wasting time. This 
interesting test will enable us to give you an unprej- 
udiced report on yourself. Send forit today. News- 
paper Institute of America, 25 West 45th Street, 
New York. 


Newspaper Institute of America 
25 West 45th St., New York 


James McAlpin Pyle, Pres. 

Send me your free Writing Aptitude Test and 
further information on writing for profit as prom- 
ised in Time-May 14th. 


Mr. 
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All correspondence confidential. No salesmen } 
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Romanovs did History have done with 
that dark incident. Today Queen Victoria 
Eugénie of Spain is said to repose a strong 





Victor1A’s GRANDDAUGHTER VICTORIA 


Not married? 


intuitive faith in a certain obscure Cata- 
lonian doctor whom she hopes may be 
able to cure the haemophilia of her first 


born, Don Alfonso, 21, Prince of the 
Asturias, and heir to Alfonso XIII’s 
throne. 


Last week this slender, pale and weak 
young prince was convalescing by almost 
imperceptible stages, at Madrid, from an 
operation upon his mouth which would 
have been negligible in a person of normal 
health. A pretense is kept up that the 
Prince of the Asturias is a “gentleman 
farmer” much interested in raising crops 
and breeding hogs; but most of his pro- 
longed sojourns upon his estates are passed 
in pallid relaxation. Moreover, an inflam- 
mation of His Royal Highness’ joints has 
set in of late. 

Second in line for the Spanish Throne 
is Don Jaime, 19, a thick-set, powerfully 
athletic youth, but congenitally deaf and 
mute. He now “hears” by “lip reading,” 
and has been taught to make intelligible 
sounds; but Spaniards scarcely deem him 
fit to be their King. 

Remain the two child princes: Don 
Juan, 14, and Don Gonzalo, 13. The King 
has several times indicated that he con- 
siders Don Juan the most nearly fit among 
his sons to rule.* Frequently Don Juan 
betrays signs of a hot, imperious temper; 
but on such occasions His Majesty is 
more apt than not to exclaim, “Isn’t he 


*An oft mooted alternative, viewed with re- 
pugnance by the King & Father, would be to 
transfer the succession to Prince Alfonso of 
Bourbon-Sicily, healthy and dashing son of His 
Majesty’s elder sister, the late Infanta Maria- 
de-las-Mercedes, Queen of Spain until King 
Alfonso’s birth, 


cheeky!” and to smile contentedly. Last 
of the royal children are the Infantas 
Beatriz, 18, and Maria Cristina, 16, 
Both are “young for their age,” due to 
sheltered upbringing by British & French 
governesses; but both are now exhibiting 
traces of self-emancipation, such as res- 
tiveness upon being told how many pieces 
of candy they may eat. 

Among well-posted Spaniards there was 
emphasized, last week, the tentative char- 
acter of the inquiries made at the Vatican 
as to whether any flaw exists in the mar- 
riage of His Most Catholic Majesty which 
could be construed as rendering it null. 
Should such a flaw be conveniently found 
it would be apparent that their Majesties 
have not been married all these years, and 
His Majesty would naturally be free to 
take another Consort and beget a perhaps 
more healthy heir. So far as the attitude 
of the Vatican could be ascertained, last 
week, the Beatissimus Pater, Pope Pius 
XI, appeared to deplore the possibility 
that a flaw could be found. His attitude 
resembled that of a secular judge reluctant 
to grant a divorce. In these circumstances, 
and because the British Government 
would be sure to resent any brusque treat- 
ment of Queen Victoria Eugénie, it was 
intimated at Madrid that impetuous but 
shrewd King Alfonso XIII and wary Dic- 
tator Primo de Rivera are reconsidering 
any intention which they may have had to 
ask the Vatican for an annulment, 


RUMANIA 
Queer Deeds 


Over mountains, down dales, through 
spreading forests and along hard rutty 
roads trudged hundreds of Rumanian 
peasants and then thousands, last week, 
to the old Transylvania walled town of 
Alba Julia. The peasants were responding 
to the pied piping of their great political 
champion, Dr. Juliu Maniu, not long 
since a peasant himself. They know, for 
he has told them, that the aristocratic 
cabinet at Bucharest derives its power 
from a parliament elected by corruption 
and police: bullying of the voters. There- 
fore the trudgers were converging upon 
Alba Julia to take a great oath and hurl 
a potent warning at the Prime Minister of 
Rumania; massive, aristocratic, inflexible 
Vintila Bratiano, whose great political 
family has dominated Rumania for two 
decades. 

When 200,000 peasants finally streamed 
into small Alba Julia, Pied Piper Juliu 
Maniu told them to make a hearty supper 
upon food which they had brought, said 
that although the hotels were full the 
streets were theirs to sleep upon, and 
finally instructed that all should be up 
betimes at 5 a. m. Docile, the peasants 
ate, slept, rose and assembled under the 
supervision of their priests to take the 
following great pious oath: “We swear to 
the great and good God to fight a right- 
eous fight against the Government which 
is a plague to the country and which was 
nominated by a decree wrung from King 
Ferdinand on his deathbed. We swear 
that a new Rumania shall be created 
which shall stand for freedom and justice 
to all of Rumania’s brave sons.” 

Having sworn, the caucus approved 4 
resolution calling upon the regency— 
which reigns for six-year-old King Mihai 
—to dismiss Aristocrat Vintila Bratiano 
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Your favorite gasoline 


Eliminatien of knock’ 


Quicker Pick-up 
Less Shifting 


Cooler Engine® 






EADING oil companies throughout the United 

States and Canada are offering gasoline in two 
forms. 

The first is straight motor gasoline. The second is 
motor gasoline to which has been added ETHYL 
fluid. This superior fuel is calied Ethyl Gasoline. (a ¢ aint oF 

ETHYL fluid, containing tetraethy] lead, controls : 
the combustion rate of gasoline, thereby eliminating 
“knock” and giving added power for tough hills and \ 
heavy roads, greater flexibility, quicker pick-up and 
all round better performance. As for high compres- 


sion engines — they were made possible through 
Ethyl Gasoline! 


We ask you, as a car owner, to give Ethyl Gaso- 
line a trial. Drive to the nearest ETH Y L pump and Be OCU 
fill your tank. Like the average car owner, you will 
find a big difference in the performance of your car; 
and you’llagree that the small premium price is insig- 
nificant compared with what you get from ETHYL. 


COMPOUND 


f ETHYL GASOLINE 
H CORPORATION § 
i NEW YORK. US A Py 
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ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION 
25 Broadway, N. Y. C. 56 Church St., Toronto, Ont., Can. 


ETHYL GASOLINE 
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His AGE 
OF 
\fxpiscaertons j 


Soften its penalties 
with Sal Hepatica 


OME one has justly called this 
twentieth century the “Age of In- 
discretions.” 

And we certainly deserve the reproach 
for our many violations of the a-b-c’s of 
health—for the things we do that nature 
never intended that we should. 

We eat rich food and too much of it. 
We take only fitful exercise. We hurry 
and we worry. We skimp on sleep. 
Anxious not to miss anything—anxious 
to be on the go, we drive our bodies all 
too often on our store of nervous energy. 

And so we pay the piper— pay him in 
the way we look and in the way we feel. 
We awake unrefreshed by slumber. Our 
digestion fails us. Headaches are com- 
mon. We become irritable—nervous. 


To dispel these old familiar symptoms 
— headache and indigestion, acidity, con- 
stipation and bad complexion—there is 
nothing quite so simple or so good as a 
heaping teaspoonful of Sal Hepatica in 
a glass of water. Take it on arising. 

A gentle, effervescent saline, Sal He- 
patica cleanses the intestines promptly — 
usually within a half hour. \t sweeps away 
accumulated food wastes and the poisons 
they set up. It helps you start the day 
fresh and physically fit. 

Sal Hepatica is a standby in millions 
of homes. Keep a bottle always on hand. 


Sal Hepatica 
The Sparkling Effervescent Saline 










and call to the Prime Ministry onetime 
Peasant Juliu Maniu. 

Much to the disgust of foreign observ- 
ers, the immediate intentions of Pied 
Piper Maniu seemed to have been realized 
at this point. He had not urged his docile 
horde to do anything. He dared not, be- 
cause upon the rooftops of Alba Julia 
were planted machine guns, and quietly 
massed at strategic points were well-paid 
troops apparently loyal to the Bratiano 
régime. In these circumstances, Dr. Maniu 
told his peasants to wait a bit in Alba 
Julia and himself sped to Bucharest where 
he presented their resolution to the Re- 
gency.* The regents refused to request 
Premier Vintila Bratiano’s resignation, but 
agreed to permit the peasants a demon- 
stration. So next day, preceded and fol- 
lowed by a detachment of Rumanian 
cavalrymen and shaded fitfully by esquad- 
rilles of bombing planes, 5,000 peasants 
began a decorous parade from Alba Julia 
to Bucharest. 

Anxiously watching the strange Ruma- 
nian drama of last week from Godstone, 
near London, King Mihai’s ineffectual fa- 
ther, Prince Carol (eldest son of Dowager 
Queen Marie), who would be King at this 
moment had he not chosen to abdicate 
(Time, Jan. 11, 1926) and live abroad 
with a titan-haired Jewess, Mme. Magda 
Lupescu. Carol, who now aspires to regain 
powers which he too lightly cast away, said 
last week: “I didn’t leave my country for 
love of Mme. Lupescu. It’s all a lie to 
say so.t What man would renounce a 
throne because of a woman?” 

The rebirth of speculation as to why 
Carol did abdicate was nipped last week by 
a fresh sensation. It was revealed that 
while the peasants were assembling at Alba 
Julia, two airplanes reputedly chartered 
by Prince Carol waited at Croydon air- 
drome, near London, laden with 120,000 
manifestos announcing the return of Carol 
to Rumania. Operatives of Scotland Yard 
were understood to have seized the mani- 
festos. The text of these leaflets, appar- 
ently designed to fire the sluggard peasants 
to action, began: ‘“‘Rumanians, do not 
forget King Ferdinand’s son! fi. e., 
Carol].” The likelihood that a Carol coupe 
de leaflets could have succeeded seemed 
nil to persons who observed that at Alba 
Julia the peasants carried and displayed 
pictures of King Mihai and Dowager 
Queen Marie, but none of Carol. 


CHINA 


Ferocious, Aerocious War 


Sticking pins into a map of China be- 
came last week a more exciting game than 
many another. A big black-headed pin was 
appropriate to pierce the spot where a high 
Chinese official had his nose cut off and his 
eyes gouged out. Only a shining white- 
headed pin would do to show where a U. S. 
doctor was shot down trying to save some 
Chinese young women from rape. Finally 
a whole packet of pins could have been 
used up on Chinese towns where blood- 
shed, starvation and atrocious cruelty held 
sway. Shrewd pinners pierced the follow- 
ing places as most significant amid the 
rapidly unfolding Chinese civil war and 
Japanese intervention: 


*Venerable Chief Justice Buzdugan, doddering : 


patriarch of Rumania, Myron Cristea and inex- 
perienced Prince Nicholas, 24. 
+Dowager Queen Marie has said so. 








Tsinan, the capital of Shantung prov- 
ince, was captured from the troops of 
Peking Dictator Chang Tso-Lin last week 
by the armies of the Nanking Nationalist 
Government. The Peking troops fled to 
positions on the northern bank of the Yel- 
low River; but meanwhile the Nanking 
soldiers had become embroiled with Japa- 
nese troops who had come up from Tsing 
Tao to guard the Tsinan Japanese colony. 

Using light tanks and artillery, the Jap- 
anese inflicted more than 1,000 casualties 
but sustained only 41. They claimed that 
the Nanking soldiers gave provocation for 
this punishment by looting in the Japanese 
quarter and by raping Japanese women. 
The Nankingese declared that the Japanese 
had not only fired upon them without prov- 
ocation but had seized Nanking Special 
Commissioner Tsai-Kung-Sze, cut off his 
nose, gouged out his eyes, shot him dead 
and burned down a building over him. 

Observers remembered that Japan is 
friendly to Peking and seized upon the es- 
sential fact that the Japanese cannonade 
made it impossible for the Nankingese to 
follow up their victory over the Peking- 
ese. These latter were thus able to recover 
from their headlong flight last week and 
took up strong positions to defend Peking. 

Tsining is the seat of a hospital and 
school maintained by the United States 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions. 
Last week, details finally emerged as to 
the recent murder of Hospital Superin- 
tendent Dr. Walter F. Seymour (TIvE, 
May 7). It appeared that when National- 
ist troops took Tsining recently on their 
victorious march to Tsinan (see above) a 
group of Nationalist soldiers rushed for 
the women’s dormitory of the mission 
school with intent to possess themselves of 
its occupants. When kindly Dr. Seymour 
sought to bar the dormitory door with his 
slender body the soldiers shot him down. 

Shanghai holds one of the highest 
places among the ports of the world in nor- 
mal volume of shipping. Its customs dues 
are the one large and reliable source ol 
income possessed by the Nanking Nation- 
alists. Last week the native quarter ol 
Shanghai was ineffectively bombed by hand 
grenades thrown from two hydroplanes be- 
longing to Peking Dictator Chang Tso-Lin. 
The planes operated from the Peking 
cruiser Haichi which suddenly appeared 
before the Woosung forts, fired a few ten- 
tative broadsides and scuttled off to sea. 

Shantung Province js suffering from 
a faminé brought on by drought (TrME, 
Feb. 6) which menaces the lives of tet 
million Chinese. 
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Shake off 


the hobbles 


of congested centers 


—come where Success is Easier 


Conprrions in the older 
centers of American manufacture 
are growing more involved as the 
months pass. Costs mount. You 
compete for labor. You compete for 
afoothold in the crowded markets— 
for every producer turns first to the 
crowded markets. 


But in the South, the worker is 
your friend.. He likes to work. He 
gets interested in you. He develops no 
enthusiasm for your company, your © 
product. And he helps you cut cor- 
ners you’ve never cut before. 





In the South taxes are low. Power 
is abundant and at low rates. Build- 
ings cost 20% to 35% less than you 
pay elsewhere. A host of such vital 

actors cut costs and raise dividend 
rates. In the Atlanta Industrial Area 
you find these economies at their 
peak. 

And to them, add the unparalleled 

transportation facilities of Distribu- 
tion City. From here radiate fifteen 
main lines of eight great railroad systems. 
From here men pel merchandise may be 
most swiftly and economically routed to 
the rich South— America’s fastest growing 
market. 
Atlanta branches pay better dividends be- 
cause of these things. And the 900 nation- 
ally-known concerns that have chosen 
Atlanta as Southern headquarters are safer, 
are better protected against what may short- 
ly come, than you are 
—because of these 
Atlanta branches. 





Send for this Booklet 

It contains the fandamental 
facts about Atlanta as a loca- 
tion for your Southern branch. 


/\_} 


ATLAN 


Industrial Headquarters of the South.— 


TIME 










For they have a nucleus which may be 
quickly expanded when operation becomes 
hopelessly difficult in the congested indus- 
trial centers. They are getting full volume 
from the Southern market. eir Atlanta 
branches are paying. 


Do you know the Atlanta story? Do you 
know how much, in actual dividends, you 
are losing because you have no branch in 
Distribution City? To find out, a thorough 
survey will be made for you without charge 
or obligation, and in the strictest confi- 
dence, if you will write 


INDUSTRIAL BUREAU, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


294 Chamber of Commerce Building 
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The Gre atest 
transportation story 


ever told- 
in tacts, figures and dollar signs 


May 14, 1928 


1220 of the country’s foremost owners operating 
43,241 Whites in fleets of ten or more... 3384 


more Whites than last year ... 116 additional owners 
who are now operating fleets of ten or more — and 
not listed are tens of thousands of additional owners 


operating fleets of less than ten, or single Whites. 


Last year it took fourfull pages in The Saturday 
Evening Post to publish the White Roll Call— 
a unit of space seldom used to publish a single 
advertisement. Thisyear, withgreater increases, 
both in numbers of trucks and owners, it is 
impossible to publish the White Roll Call even 
in four pages. But the White Roll Call goes 
on—making White history and transportation 
history—recording greater gains each year. 


New fleets and greater ones—a bigger total of 
fleets, old and new, new and old, in a broader 
variety of service all over the world, in all lines 
of business. There are Whites on this Roll Call 
that have run and earned for ten and twelve 
years and are serving with profit today with 
mileage records of 100,000, 200,000, 300,000 
miles and more to their credit. Requests for 


the full and complete story of the White Roll 


Call have become so numerous that a book, 
tracing the history of these great fleets of White 
Trucks year by year, has been published and 
is now available. Only in book form, without 
the limitations of space, can we give you the 
real significance of this great transportation 
achievement. 


Every business man who uses one truck or afleet 
should read this book containing the most con- 
vincing proof of earning power ever published. 


No other truck or bus manufacturer has ever 
published such a volume of evidence of unin- 
terrupted, profit-building service. No other 
manufacturer can. 


Write for this book at Cleveland or request it 
of the branch office or dealer nearest you. 


THE WHITE COMPANY, CLEVELAND 
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In Iowa 


The smart set of Des Moines (pop. 
148.900), biggest city in Iowa, often amuse 
themselves with a parlor game: a modern 
variation of famed tiddle-dy-winks. An 
ashtray is placed on the floor. The players 
(any number from two to eight), equipped 
with dimes and quarters, squat. In turn, 
they use their quarters to try to flick their 
dimes into the ashtray in a graceful arc. 
It is a game requiring firm thumbs, keen 
eyes. It was invented by that skillful 
player, John Cowles, 29, who is to Des 
Moines what a dynamo is to a power- 
house. 

Young Mr. Cowles and his father, Gard- 
ner Cowles, have a monopoly of the news- 
paper business in Des Moines. Their 
papers, Register (morning and Sunday) 
and Tribune-Capital (evening), too big for 
Des Moines, circulate through all Iowa. 
They are read by more inhabitants of the 
state where the tall corn grows than any 
other publications, except possibly the 
Bible and the Sears, Roebuck catalog. 

Since his graduation from Harvard in 
1921, young Mr. Cowles has gradually 
taken over the direction of the two news- 
papers that his father built up with vari- 
ous consolidations. He has given them a 
distinctly metropolitan aroma, made their 
circulations soar, increased subscription 
rates. For he believes that “the larger the 
proportion of its revenue a_ successful 
newspaper receives from its readers the 
stronger is that newspaper’s position.” 

Behind his amiable poker-face—and he 
is one of the better poker players of Des 
Moines and Manhattan—young Mr. 
Cowles masks his dynamic qualities. When 
asked “what’s up?” he replies casually: 
“Not much.” Next day, he is apt to buy a 
newspaper or an airplane. 

He did buy an airplane and, last week, 
it was delivered to his pilot by the Fair- 
child Aviation Corp. of Farmingdale, Long 
Island.* The plane is to be used by the 
Register and Tribune-Capital to get news 
and pictures, to promote aviation in Iowa. 
It has an enclosed cabin of six-passenger 
capacity, a dark-room for development of 
photographs, wings that can be folded, a 
Wright Whirlwind motor with maximum 
speed of 120 m.p.h. Readers of the Reg- 
ister and Tribune-Capital were offered 
$100 in prizes to suggest a name for the 
plane. 

It is significant that the airplane, instru- 
ment of swiftest progress, was purchased 
by a “24-hour newspaper” (morning and 
evening combination) and the only news- 
paper in its city. It is to be used as part 
of the regular equipment, not as a stunt- 
ing device to outdo, for the moment, a 
competitor. 

Newspapers throughout the land are 
becoming fewer and fewer. Many shrewd 
publishers believe that ultimately there 
will be only one newspaper in each city of 
less than 1,000,000 population, but that 
it will be no less progressive for lack of 


*The Fairchild firm manufactures an average 
of one airplane a day, including luxurious pas- 
senger planes and sporting flying boats. Out of 
the 12 planes to reach Greenly Island (where 
the Bremen is), 10 were Fairchilds. 








PUBLISHER COWLES 


. . . bought an airplane. 


direct competition. Rather, it will reach 
out to get the last possible reader in its 
city and in the smaller surrounding towns. 
“Disloyalty” 

A poker player who usually wins and a 
pinkish liberal who earnestly omits tact 
is Columnist Heywood Broun. One day 
last week, the following announcement 
appeared in the New York World at the 
top of the space usually devoted to his 
column: 

“The World has decided to dispense 
with the services of Heywood Broun. His 
disloyalty to this paper makes any further 
association impossible.” 

Mr. Broun had done every sort of 
writing for the World except giving ad- 
vice to the lovelorn. He had been reporter, 
book reviewer, theatre critic (before he 
developed a phobia for the theatre), 
sports writer, columnist. His whims had 
upset the World routine; but his stuff 
had a following. Last August, he came to 
a stalemate with Publisher Ralph Pulitzer 
of the World because he insisted on writ- 
ing very, very pinkish words on the Sacco- 
Vanzetti case (Time, Aug. 22). It was 
not until late in December that Mr. 
Broun’s column again appeared in the 
World. Meanwhile, he took to writing— 
and still dees—a page in The Nation 
(small but earnestly liberal weekly). 

The immediate cause of the World’s 
dismissal of Mr. Broun was an article he 
wrote in The Nation last week. He dis- 
cussed U. S. journalism, using the World 
as an example of how bad the best is: 
“The World on numerous occasions has 
been able to take two, three or even four 
different stands with precisely the same 
material in hand. So constant were the 
shifts during the Sacco-Vanzetti case that 
the paper seemed like an old car going up 
hill. In regard to Nicaragua the World 
has thundered on Thursdays and whis- 
pered on Monday mornings. Again and 
again the paper has managed to get a 
perfect full-nelson on some public prob- 
lem only to let its opponent slip away 
because its fingers were too feeble. It 
does not seem to me that the paper 
possesses either courage or tenacity. ... 





Not so long ago a Sunday editor [of the 
World] insisted on editing a contribution 
to one of the newspaper columns. Some- 
body had written in to say that before the 
triumphs of Lindbergh most Americans 
had regarded all Scandinavians as dull- 
witted. ‘Heywood,’ said the responsible 
editor, ‘don’t you realize that our Swedish 
readers would be offended?’ ” 

After the ousting, Mr. Broun issued a 
statement concluding: “ ‘Disloyalty,’ un- 
explained, might mean to the reader any- 
thing from robbing the till to sitting on 
Ralph Pulitzer’s hat. 

“When I returned to the World after a 
witch’s Sabbatical, they told me I should 
blow off steam in The Nation. They told 
me there was no governor on that steam. 
Previously the World maintained its right 
to censor what I wrote for them. Now 
it wants to censor what I write elsewhere. 
After the tradition of Uncle Tom, I can 
still say that, while my body may have 
belonged to the Press Publishing Com- 
pany, my soul belonged to God.” 
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Wailing Wall 

Ernest Bloch’s symphony Jsrael, as 
played last week by the Cleveland Or- 
chestra in Manhattan, was full of the 
woes of “a pious and sinful people.” Full 
of fear of Jehovah, despair of stricken 
souls, anguished groping for light, the 
music was illustrated upon the vast stage 
by figures in tan and black flowing robes. 
Men of the priestly order (among them 
Dancer Michio Ito), mourning women 
bearing lighted candles, suppliants in 
prayer shawls, a pilgrim, the Ba’al Tokea, 
moved against the austere background of 
the enormous Wailing Wall of Jerusalem, 
achieved the spirit of Isaiah crying: 

“For the stars of heaven and the con- 
stellations thereof shall not give their light. 
. . . And I will punish the world for their 
evil and the wicked for their iniquity.” 

Each figure expressed an individual pas- 
slonate sorrow, yet there was swaying and 
swooning in groups. It was extraordinarily 
well done. Responsible for the dramatic 
composition and the stage direction was 
Miss Irene Lewisohn.* The voices of in- 
visible singers mingled with the orchestral 
sounds. The Rembrandt-like picture on 
the stage was but one more instrument. 
Conductor Nikolai Sokoloff was at his 
best; connoisseurs called him great. 


Staccato 


In the spring, the music world behaves 
irregularly. Grand operas and orchestras 
pack up and travel. Divas obey their 
pocketbooks or their temperaments. Ex- 
perimenters trump their partners’ aces. 
Hinterland critics cry bravo. Last week's 
news : 

@ Like the delicately poised structure of 
a mighty cathedral is the music of Johann 
Sebastian Bach. Fittingly, his B Minor 
Mass was sung and played in magnificent 
St. Thomas’s Episcopal Church, Manhat- 
tan, by the Bach Cantata Club of New 


*Irene & Alice Lewisohn, founders of the 
Neighborhood Playhouse, are nieces of Adolph 
Lewisohn (copper), donor of the famed Lewisohn 
Stadium, collector of Degas and Bellows pictures. 
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ADAPTATIONS 


Powers equipment is in general use wher- 
ever such work as this is being done: 


General Accounting—Payroll and Labor 
Distribution—Material and Stores 
Record—Sales and Profit Analysis— 
Insurance Accounting and Statistics— 
Public Utilities Accounting—Census 
and Other Vital Statistics—Traffie and 
Transportation Accounting—Chain 
Store Sales and Inventories—Federal, 
State and Municipal Accounting 
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is money in the bank 


And this is how it is accomplished. 

From the vendors’ audited invoices Powers cards are prepared, establishing 
the media from which the accounts payable register, the cash disbursements 
register and the accounts payable trial balance are automatically and mechani- 
cally produced. These records are in printed form showing names as well as 
figures. Arranged by names, the cards become the accounts payable ledger. 

But the use of these cards does not end here. By this same method an expense 
ledger is created and a mechanical distribution made to various expense accounts 
on time. 

Powers Mechanical Accounting not only reduces the cost of manual methods, 
not only facilitates an accurate and uniform handling of the details of payment, 
but produces the resulting records immediately. We would be pleased to tell 
you about it in bulletin form. 


REMINGTON RAND BUSINESS SERVICE INC. 


Powers Accounting Machine Division 
374 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


POWERS 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


POWERS PRINTS NAMES AND WORDS AS WELL AS FIGURES 
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W orld’s Finest 


Trains 
Run to SEATTLE 


(An acknowledgment by Seattle) 


HEN you travel to Seattle and the 

Pacific Northwest this summer 
you will ride on the finest trains in the 
world. 

Seattle and her sister cities take pride 
not only in the excellence of the trans- 
continental railroads but in the part 
they played in transferring a wilderness 
into a highly productive region. 

Fifty years ago Seattle was an isolated 
hamlet of a few thousand souls. Today 
it is the terminus of four great trans- 
continental lines—Great Northern, Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, 
Northern Pacific and Union Pacific— 
and has a population of approximately 
one-half million in its metropolitan 
area, 

Seattle pays grateful tribute to the 
initiative, vision and courage of the 
railroads which have made possible the 
development of this city and the Pacific 
Northwest. 

NEW CAPITAL REQUIRED 

This growing region and rapidly ex- 
panding cities like Seattle need more 
trackage, terminals, rolling stock. It 
will take hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars for the railroads to finance these 
vital transportation requirements. The 
railroads should be allowed to make 
fair returns so they can borrow money 
for these essential purposes. 

The lives of Seattle and the 
Pacific Northwest are so close- 
ly linked with the well-being 
of these railroads that we plead 
for a national realization that 
the railroads deserve fair and 
reasonaLlle treatment from 
both public and law-makers. 

The railroads serving Seattle and up- 
building this Pavific Northwest give 
you cheaper transportation than rail- 
roads in any other country. Each sum- 
mer special reduced round trip excur- 
sion tickets are on sale daily. The low 
cost of this trip will surprise you. 

Come out to the “Charmed Land” 
this summer—one of the finest rail- 
road journeys in the world. You will 
be a better American because you 
will see a mighty new Empire in 


the making, the Zone of Plenty, the 
Storied Northwest. 


Seattle 


Metropolis of The Pacific Northwest 
Write Room 102, Seattle Chamber of 
Commerce, Seattle, Washington, for FREE book- | 
Jet describing Seattle and “The Charmed Land.” , 








TIME 


York. But the effect was diminished be- 
cause the acoustics of churches in general, 
and of St. Thomas’s in particular, are ap- 
palling. 
@ In Berlin, Erich Kleiber, chief conduc- 
tor of the State Opera, refused to take a 
five-year contract with the Metropolitan 
Opera of Manhattan. He took the advice 
of the Prussian Minister of Fine Arts, 
anticipated another successful season in 
Berlin. 
«@ A jury in Cleveland, Ohio, awarded 
Richardo Dellera, assistant conductor of 
the Metropolitan Opera, $1,000 damages 
from the Green Cab Co. He had sued for 
$25,000 because a taxicab driver had im- 
paired his piano technique by slamming a 
door on his fingers, two years ago. So- 
prano Marion Talley testified that his fin- 
gers were in pretty bad shape. 
@ Also in Cleveland, the Metropolitan 
Opera Company exhibited its wares and 
Soprano Talley received the critics’ super- 
latives that had been denied her during her 
Manhattan season. 
@ While automobiling, she skidded, broke 
an arm. But she had it put in splints, kept 
a concert engagement in London. Her 
name: Esther Dale, minor U. S. soprano. 
@ “Music has here entombed a rich treas- 
ure but still fairer hopes. Franz Schubert 
lies here. Born Jan. 31, 1797; died Nov. 
19, 1828, thirty-one years old.” This, the 
epitaph on the beloved composer’s tomb 
in Vienna, was quoted last week when 
Katherine Bacon gave a stirring piano 
recital of his works in Town Hall, Man- 
hattan. Meanwhile, it was announced that 
some 500 manuscripts had been submitted 
for the $20,000 prize contest for orchestral 
compositions in honor of Franz Schubert, 
sponsored by the Columbia Phonograph 
Co. National origins of manuscripts were: 
eS eee ere See ee 71 
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@ The National Music Week (May 6 to 


12) Association found out that Stephen C. 
Foster’s Old Folks at Home was the fa- 
vorite U. S. composition of the majority 


of 150 selected U. S. musicians. 
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Prix de Rome 


The American Prix de Rome is not a 
horse race but a prize, valued at $8,000, 
yearly awarded to one U. S. painter and 
one U. S. sculptor. If he wins the prize, 
an artist goes to Rome and lives there at 
the rate of $1,600 a year for three years; 
his models, tuition and transportation are 
paid for. Last week, this year’s winners 
were announced; one was Donald M. 
Mattison, student at the up-and-coming 
Yale School of Fine Arts, who won the 
prize for painting. The other was Sculptor 
David K. Rubins who works in the Man- 
hattan studio of Sculptor James Earle 
Fraser. 

Painter Mattison appeared to be an 
academician before his time. His was an 
old-fashioned mythology picture, called 
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Ignis Fatuus. In the painting, there were 
the nymphs who, according to fable, lured 
reckless sensation-seekers across the bogs 
outside of Rome eager to discover the 
secret of the strange fires that burned upon 
them. Artist Mattison had included in his 
composition a man chasing the three false 
fiery girls. He was clutching at them but 
his hands were empty, the nymphs were 
laughing and the man was about to sink 
down in the bog. The background of the 
picture was mostly the entrance to a large 
sewer in which it was possible to distin- 
guish rats jumping around. 

Gazers-on were quite naturally surprised 
that so staid and lugubrious a representa- 
tion should be the work of a 23-year-old 
native of Winston-Salem, N. C. With slow 
words, Donald Mattison explained about 
his picture. It was not intended as a ser- 
mon but only as “a remark upon life in 
New York.” 

David Rubins, the 25-year-old _prize- 
winning sculptor, chattered with pleasure 
when told of his good luck. He said that 
his father was a Minneapolis mural dec- 
orator, that he had learned most about 
sculpture from his present employer and 
that he had four years ago won the Beaux 
Arts Paris Prize, which had already given 
him one year’s study abroad. 


Oo 








Royal Show 


When the citizens of U. S. cities are 
opening their country places and leaving 
the sticky streets, the rich citizens of Lon- 
don return to town for a spring of gayeties. 
The yearly exhibition of paintings at the 
Royal Academy opens the season. To the 
Academy’s doors came last week lords and 
ladies, all the best people who live in 
London, eager to see the pictures and 
excited at the prospect of saying how- 
do-you-do to friends they had not seen 
since the autumn shooting in Scotland. 
Mrs. Winston Churchill, with three Anglo- 
Indian ladies, Painter Sir John Lavery 
with his lady, Margot Asquith, an enor- 
mous smile twitching under her hawk nose, 
Premier Baldwin, in a topper, Ishbel Mac- 
donald with her father, a crowd of college 
men wearing golf clothes to show their 
nonchalance, a host of pretty people who 
bowed to other people who did not know 
them, went up the stairs and in the door. 

There were lots of good paintings, lots 
of polite portraits, lots of neat land- 
scapes for them to look at. The gay 
visitors passed these quickly, laughing and 
talking; then they stopped, suddenly 
silent, to look at six sorrowful paintings 
made by a madman. 

The madman was Charles Sims, R. A., 
who once painted King George with spin- 
dle legs, who became a lunatic, who com- 
mitted suicide by jumping in the Tweed 
river, who left a note asking the Academy 
to show the last half dozen canvases he 
had covered (Time, April 30). Reluctant, 
the Hanging Committee obeyed. The pic- 
tures were silly and terrible; their names 
had a dark and foolish clamor—My Pain 
Sheltering Beneath Your Hand, Here Am 
I. Passing them at last, to look at Sir 
William Orpen’s bitterly melodramatic 
The Black Cap, or the clever work of 14- 
year-old Joan Manning Saunders, the 
smart happy people imitated Premier 
Baldwin’s solemn headshake. “Dreadful 

. .” they said, “a shocking thing! . . .” 


alias. 
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Tuts pay of a lifetime should be honored by a life- 
time gift. And what sounder choice could you make 
than an Elgin watch! ‘It has all the qualities you 
would have in that graduation presentation to your 
boy or girl . . . Modern beauty, new-day style, un- 
failing accuracy and lifelong usefulness. These and 
other new models may be seen at your jeweler’s 

. - Elgin prices range from $15 to $1500; and each 
watch, at whatever price, carries the Elgin guarantee 
.» Elgin National Watch Company, Elgin, U.S. A. 






FOR BEAUTY,.,.ALGIN 












7 jewels, luminous dial 


FOR PRIDE OF POSSESSION... 


FOR CHARACTER,..ELGIN 17 jewels, gold filled case 


18 karat solid white gold wels, gold filled case 
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THE WATCHWORD s a = 
FOR EFFICIENCY AND : 
ELEGANCE 


15 jewels, luminous dial 


Copyright, ELGIN, 1928 


All Prices slightly higher in Canada) 
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3 SS we 
‘Mt the Sign of a Good 


{oer America’s greatest ho- 
tel organization add to the 
zest of your motor trip. You 
will be welcome and com- 
fortable at any of these fine 
stopping-places. 

























The ROOSEVELT New York City 
The BENJAMIN FRANKLIN Philadelphia 
The OLYMPIC Seattle, Wasb. 
The BANCROFT Worcester, Mass. 
The ROBERT TREAT Newark, N. J. 


The ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
Paterson, N. J. 


The STACY-TRENT Trenton, N. J. 
The PENN-HARRIS Harrisburg, Pa. 
The TEN EYCK Albany, N. Y. 


The ONONDAGA Syracuse, N. Y. 
The ROCHESTER Rochester, N. Y. 
The SENECA = we 

The NIAGARA Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
The LAWRENCE Erie, Pa. 
The PORTAGE Akron, Ohio 
The DURANT Flint, Michigan 
The PRESIDENT Kansas City, Mo. 





IN CANADA 





The MOUNT ROYAL Montreal 
KING EDWARD HOTEL Toronto 
ROYAL CONNAUGHT Hamilton 
The CLIFTON Niagara Falls 
The PRINCE EDWARD Windsor 


The ADMIRAL BEATTY Saint Jobn, N. B. 


UNITED HOTELS 
COMPANY of AMERICA 


Executive Offices: 
25 W. 45th Street, N. Y. 


Affiliated AMERICAN HOTELS CORPORATION 


Please send me free the illustrated auto- 
mobile tour booklets checked below: 














0 A Trail of Two Countries—Through old 

Massachusetts and picturesque Maine to New 
Brunswick, Canada—the Land of Evangeline. 

oO Loop the Lakes Trail —a fascinating trip circ- 
ling Lake Erie and Lake Ontario, including Montreal. 

Oo The Hudson Valley-Montreal Trail — skirt- 
ing the Catskills and Adirondacks —Lake George 
and Lake Champlain. 

‘is The Blue and Gray Trail—unforgettable scenic 
beauty combined with historic landmarks at Valley 

Forge, Gettysburg and the Shenandoab Valley. 
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Methodists 


The scene was solemn, though not splen- 
did. On a high platform in Convention 
Hall, Kansas City, sat 40 bishops. Above 
them could be seen the U. S. flag, draped 
with elaborate tassels; also the Christian 
flag, an emblem composed of a red cross 
on a blue square in a white field. The organ 





©Jnternational 
BisHop McConNELL 
. notable. 


console and the pulpit were in view, as 
was the communion table covered with a 
shining linen cloth. The spectators, of 
whom there were thousands sitting in the 
balconies, looked up at windows which 
were illumined by hidden lights. An elec- 
tric cross was hung in a high arch and in 
a western balcony, near the invisible organ, 
sat 65 choristers. This was the opening of 
the quadrennial General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. As well as 
the 40 bishops, there were present 875 
delegates from 35 nations representing 
some 15,000,000 communicants. 

Had a stranger or a heathen wandered 
into Convention Hall, he might well have 
been confused as well as humbled by the 
scene which confronted him. Who, he 
might have asked, among all these digni- 
taries, is most worthy to be watched? 
What delegate is notable enough to justify 
rigorous attention? There would, of course, 
have been no way to decide this for the 
stranger. But since it would obviously be 
impossible for him to follow every move 
of the Conference, even if he desired to 
do so, one man he could select who would 
probably be near the centre of activity at 
all times. For such a cynosure, a stranger 
might have done no better than to choose 
Bishop Francis John McConnell* of Pitts- 


*Bishop McConnell is 56 years old; he was 
born in Trinway, Ohio. He graduated from 
Ohio Wesleyan University in 1894, and became 
an Ohio Wesleyan pastor at West Chelmsford, 
Mass. and other New England towns; in 1909 
he was elected president of De Pauw Univer- 
sity and he became a Methodist Episcopal 
bishop by vote of the quadrennial conference in 
May, 1912. 


burgh, who recently returned from Pales- 
tine after distinguishing himself at the 
International Missionary Council (Time 
April 16). 

It was rumored that Bishop McConnell 
would be required to stand trial upon two 
curious charges: maladministration and 
immorality. The basis of these charges 
was probably to be found in the Bishop’s 
admission that “evolution was a matter 
to be decided by experts not by votes of 
the people,” and in his administration of 
certain church trials. The charge had been 
brought by a rabid fundamentalist. 

Regardless of this paper sword which 
swung above Bishop McConnell’s liberal 
head, his associates elected him to head 
the court of seventeen ministers who 
would hear less frivolous charges brought 
against Bishop Anton Bast of Copenhagen, 
the first foreigner ever elevated to the 
Episcopacy. This character, it was alleged, 
has misused charity funds of the church, 
acting in an “imprudent and unministerial” 
fashion. Bishop Bast had been condemned, 
by a civil court in Europe, to spend three 
months in jail; nonetheless, his friends 
were confident that Bishop Bast’s dilemma 
had been brought about by civil interfer- 
ence rather than by his own dishonesty. 
There was high feeling, sharply divided, 
among the delegates; the trial would be 
held in secrecy behind guarded doors. 


Later, Bishop Luther Wilson got up 
to read the Episcopal address whose sub- 
stance had been prepared by the Board 
of Bishops but whose clear and strident 
phraseology was in large part his own. In 
this, there was a reprimand that applied 
to Dr. Sloan and exemplified the admirable 
Methodist point of view on the evolution 
bugaboo: “If the preacher assumes to 
answer every adversary of Christianity he 
will make the place a battlefield instead of 
a sheepfold.” 


The report further condemned: easy di- 
vorce and speedy remarriage, “which has 
upon the community the demoralizing 
effect of authorized marital exchange;” 
companionate marriage; racy literature; 
questionable stage productions; extreme 
dress; war. It denied any immediate pos- 
sibility of worldwide church unity, be- 
cause of “the attitude shown by the Vati- 
can and the Church of England.” The 
younger generation, that topic upon which 
any church conference can agree just as 
chance acquaintances can always agree 
about the weather, was “more sinned 
against than sinning.” Prohibition, though 
at present not universally admired, would 
eventually be acceptable to all and must 
remain. 


? 


Prohibition, the last point in the Episco- 
pal or Keynote report, was one upon which 
the approval of all Methodists was most 
vehement. As a religious body, their at- 
tention to worldly things has been focused 
upon the abolition of strong drink. Pro- 
hibition is their pet and their darling, if 
not their very child. Their politics are 
guided by this principle, their private lives 
led in accordance with it, their conversa- 
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tion carbonated with it. All drys may not 
be Methodists, but it is safe to say that 
every good Methodist is a very good dry. 
Therefore it was not surprising that the 
militant aridity of Methodism should be 
further exhibited in a motion, which the 
Conference carried, to send five Bishops 
to the Democratic and five more to the 
Republican National Convention that they 
might beseech each one to nominate a 
“dry” candidate. 


a oes 
“Kingdom of God” 


“For myself I say that if I did not feel 

. and hope that some day—perhaps 
millions of years hence—the Kingdom of 
God would overspread the whole world, 
then . . . I would give my office over this 
morning to anyone who would take it.” 


He who spoke these words in London, 
last week, holds the office of Prime Min- 
ister and bears the chief responsibility of 
governing the British Empire. He, Stan- 
ley Baldwin, by inheritance a sturdy coun- 
tryman and industrial squire, continued his 
remarks to the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, as follows: “The Holy Bible is 
not only great but high explosive litera- 
ture. It works in strange ways and no 
living man can tell or know how that book 
in its journeyings throughout the world 
has started an individual soul 10,000 dif- 
ferent places into a new life, a new be- 
lief, a new conception and a new faith. 
These things are hidden until some man or 
some people is touched beyond all this by 
divine fire, and the result is one of those 
great revivals of religion which repeatedly 
through the centuries have startled the 
world and stimulated mankind and which, 
as sure as we are meeting in this room, will 
recur again.” 
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Woman’s Hand 


“The Bishop of Rome cannot in fact 
fail to deplore the fact that here in the 
Holy City of Catholicism, after 20 cen- 
turies of Christianity the sensitiveness and 
attention to delicate care due to young 
women and girls should be shown to have 
fallen lower than Pagan Rome... .” 


These were the mournful words which 
Pope Pius XI wrote in an open letter to 
Cardinal Pompili, vicar of the Rome dio- 
cese, apropos of a “gymnastic” competi- 
tion which was held in that city last 
week. The Pontiff proceeded to explain 
that he was not, in principle, opposed to 
athletics but that when competitions be- 
came too exhibitionistic, he felt compelled 
to frown. Governmental circles in Rome 
regarded the Pope’s letter as another mani- 
festation of the Vatican’s opposition to 
what the Pope calls “Fascist monopoliza- 
tion of the education of youth.” At the 
end of his document the Pontiff gave a 
hint as to how his own theories contrasted 
with Fascist practices. It was a calm and 
holy hint: 

“Everything must be avoided which con- 
trasts with reserve and modesty which are 
the ornament and safeguard of virtue. 
Such instruction must contain no incentive 
to vanity or violence. If a woman’s hand 
must be raised, we hope and pray it may 
be raised only in prayer or in acts of 
charity.” 


TIME 











The Dad, Son & Daughter 


Departments 


tell the Purchasing Agent their wants 


ON gives gratuitous advice on 
Sister’s hats. Sister has her 
none too private opinion of Son’s 
neckties. While Dad’s ideas range 
from toilet-soaps to stuffing turkeys. 


Mother, as family purchasing 
agent, listens gravely to all opin- 
ions. For it is from these dis- 
cussions that she learns the likes 
and dislikes, the wants and desires 
of her family. And to be honored 


by a place on her shopping list, a. 


product must earn a majority of 
the family’s votes. 

That is why leading advertisers now 
try to reach every member of the 
family. In pursuit of that doctrine 
many advertisers and independent or- 
ganizations have recently made in- 
vestigations to learn what publications 
lead in all-family appeal. In every 
investigation of which we have record 
these facts were disclosed. 


MONG women, The American 
Magazine is second or third 
choice (in spite of strictly women’s 
magazines). Among men The Amer- 
ican Magazine is first or second choice 
(in spite of strictly men’s magazines). 


Among young people The American 
Magazine is first or second choice (in 
spite of strictly youthful magazines). 
Could proof be stronger that The 
American Magazine is overwhelmingly 
first with all the family? Or could 
proof be stronger of the economy of 
using The American Magazine with 
its family circulation of 2,200,000? 


Do you reach the “Two or More” 


Of 952 families questioned, 82% stated 
that two or more members influenced 
the purchase of furniture. 67% stated 
that two or more members influenced 
the purchase of hosiery. 87% stated 
that two or more members influenced 
the purchase of ginger ale. 


Obviously, then, the successful adver- 
tiser must reach two or more members 
of the family. And it is equally obvious 
that economy lies in using those publi- 
cations which are read by two or more 
members. By every test, The Amer- 
ican is the most effective of all maga- 
zines in that respect. Investigations 
conducted recently by 5 leading uni- 
versities prove The American Maga- 
zine overwhelmingly first in its combined 
reading by all the family. 


The Crowell Publishing Company, New York City 
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Readin’ ~ ’Ritin’ ~ ’Rithmetic 


THEN WHAT? 


HERE they are, Dad, laboring with puckered brows over 

old,old problems in the Three R’s—cudgeling little brains 
over the same puzzling little problems that you wrestled with 
not so many years ago. But, there’s another problem, Dad, 
that should be puckering your brow now. It’s the problem 
of carrying them beyond the Three R’s — of giving them 
the advanced knowledge which college alone will supply. 


A very unusual and instructive book, “Seven Keys to Con- 
tentment”, makes it extremely easy to determine just what 
your insurance needs are, not only for educational, but 
for all purposes . . . Just send for your free copy today. 


Low Rate ~ Low (ost 


Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia,Penna. 


Founded 1865 


© P.M _L.I. Co., 1928 
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EDUCATION 


Professor 


William Berryman Scott, 70, great-great- 
grandson of Benjamin Franklin, was asked 
by Princeton University to continue teach- 
ing geology for two more years, even 
though he has already reached the official 
retiring age for Princeton professors. Pro- 
fessor Scott has been on the Princeton fac- 
ulty for 45 years, has traveled some 250,- 
ooo miles on diggers’ expeditions, is almost 
as well-known scientifically as his Prince- 
ton classmate, Henry Fairfield Osborn, 
president of the American Museum of 
Natural History. 














| President 


Last Sunday morning the biggest news in 
Chicago was a black headline across the 
top of the front page of “the World’s 
Greatest Newspaper”: MAX MASON 
QUITS U. OF C. 

In no U.S. metropolis is the president of 
a university as important a local figure as 
the president of the University of Chicago. 
His name is put on reception committees, 
figures in civic drives. He is a bigger frog 
in Chicago than Nicholas Murray Butler is 
in Manhattan. So it was indeed news last 
Sunday when Max Mason, 50, resigned as 
president of the University of Chicago, to 


| become director of the newly-created Di- 


vision of Natural Sciences of the Rocke- 


| feller Foundation of Manhattan. Chicago 








regretted his resignation, for his three-year 
administration on the Midway had been 
energetic, progressive. 
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Harvard v. Yale 


A majority of the newspapers twitted 
it. Said the New York World: “The rival 
coaches assert the brains of their cham- 
pions are in the pink of condition.” 

A majority of the professors of English 
Literature, fearful lest their pupils dis- 
grace themselves, deplored it. Said one 
Yale professor: “I have troubles enough 
without letting the public gape at the 
results of my lectures.” Said another 





| Harvard professor: “It may not do any 


harm, but I do not approve of it.” 

Yet it was run off on schedule—the 
brain battle between undergraduates of 
Harvard and Yale Universities. For three 
hours, one afternoon last week, a picked 
team of ten Yale seniors wrote answers to 
the regular examination paper which was 
given to all Harvard seniors specializing 
in English. They were not allowed to help 
each other, but the smoking of cigarets 
was permitted. They sat in old Connecti- 
cut Hall, where Patriot Nathan Hale once 
roomed. On the Yale team were eight Phi 
Beta Kappa men, one dark horse and John 


| Knox Jessup, campus wit, who last autumn 


wrote on his page in the Vale Alumni 
Weekly: “Harvard men cannot be said to 
aim at, for they essentially are, good 
form.” 

At the same time, in Cambridge, Mass., 
the team of ten Harvard seniors answered 
the same examination paper (in next year's 
tilt a Yale paper will be given to both 
teams). The Harvard men did their writ- 
ing in a classroom along with 140 other 
students. The same rules applied, except 
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that the Harvard team was not allowed to 


smoke. Seven members held scholarships ; 
one, Richard T. Sherman of Algona, Iowa, 
had been editorial chairman of the Har- 
vard Crimson; another, Henry T. Dolan, 
suffering a fractured knee-cap, took his 
examination in a hospital. 

The examination was thoroughly aca- 
demic, covering English literature from 
the earliest Anglo-Saxon poetry down to 
Thomas Hardy, with only a few questions 
on William Shakespeare or the late roth 
century writers. One question was to 
“show by an analysis of the content, style 
or diction of three of the following pass- 
ages in what ways they are characteristic 
of their authors or of the times in which 
they were written.” The passages were 
taken from William Langland, Edmund 
Spenser, Samuel Johnson, Charles Lamb, 
Lord Byron. 

The papers of both teams were turned 
over to two Princeton professors and one 
Cornell professor for marking. The deter- 
mination of the winning team was awaited 
eagerly, but not boisterously, at Cam- 
bridge and New Haven. 

This, the first annual brain joust be- 
tween Harvard and Yale tens, was the 
result of a $125,000 gift of Mrs. William 
Lowell Putnam, sister of President Abbott 
Lawrence Lowell of Harvard. The gift 
provides a prize of $5,000 worth of books 
each year to the winning team. 

If Harvard should win, Yale has an 
obvious alibi. Harvard employs seven Full 
Professors to teach English to under- 
graduates; Yale has only five. 

. . Sia 
Pulitzer Prizes 

Designated last week were this year’s 
winners of Pulitzer Prizes for literary 
merit : 

Playwrighting, Eugene O'Neill, now 
thrice a Pulitzer Prize winner, for his 
Strange Interlude (T1meE, Feb. 13). 

Poetry, Edwin Arlington Robinson, also 
thrice a winner, for his Tristram (Time, 
May 23, 1927). 

Cartooning, Nelson Harding of the 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle, twice a winner, for 
his sketch of Colonel Lindbergh’s plane 
casting a cruciform shadow over Mexico, 
with the title, “May his shadow never 
grow less.” 

Novel, Thornton Niven Wilder, for his 
Bridge of San Luis Rey (Time, Dec. 5). 





History, Vernon Louis Parrington, for | 


his Main Currents in American Thought. 
Biography, Charles Edward Russell, 
for his The American Orchestra and Theo- 
dore Thomas. 
‘ ee, Composition, Lamar Spring- 
e 
Painting, Gordon Samstag. 
Newspaper Editorial, Grover Cleve- 
land Hall, of the Montgomery Advertiser, 
for his ‘ 
ging, and racial and religious intolerance.” 


To the Indianapolis Times, a gold medal | 
“for its work in exposing the political cor- | 


ruption in Indiana, prosecuting the guilty, 
and bringing about a more wholesome 
state of affairs in civil government.’ 


No one offered a good history of the | 


services rendered to the U. S. by the U. S. 
press. Nor, apparently, did any U. S. 
reporter think any of his stories accurate, 
terse or publically beneficial enough to 
warrant entering the competition for that 
particular prize, 


‘editorials against gangism, flog- 
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The Highest Mountain ix 
the Cduadian Rockies 


Db” WARFING even the giants around it stands 
silver-crowned Mount Robson. From high in the 
clouds its rugged slopes drop to the forested valleys 
which lie at its feet. 

Yet, this gem is but one of many seen on this favored 
route to the Pacific Coast that crosses the Rockies at the 
easiest gradient and lowest altitude of all trans-conti- 
nental lines—a route that runs the whole gamut of 
scenic ‘grandeur with glaciers, rivers, gorges, canyons 
and other master works of Nature in profusion. 

En route, stop off at Jasper National Park, 5300 square 
miles of mountain beauty outrivaling the Alps. Jasper 
Park Lodge extends its hospitality, luxurious yet 
pleasingly informal. Accommodation for 500 guests. 
Rates, $7.50 a day up. American Plan. Open May 21 
to Sept. 30. Jasper Golf Week, Sept. 8th toSept. 15th. 
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Scottish Terrier 


“My Valuable Dog 
Was Freed 
From Mange” 


“T followed your instructions carefully, 
using Sergeant’s Mange Medicine and the 
Arsenic and Iron Pills. -— 
I am glad to say that 










Symptoms 


my dog’s mange has dis- ; see74 
appes ” Acute itching 
ippeared entire ly. caused by para- 


Any dog—your dog—is likely 
to contract mange. It is 
highly contagious. It is not 
an easy disease to stamp 
out unless you know just 
what to give and the best 
treatment to follow. 


Do You Know? 


Would you be able to tell if your 
SERGEANT’S dog had mange? Would you 
Dog Food 


know what to do for him? 
a taleered eathon Would you know how to safe- 
containing a guard him from this dread dis- 
large proportion ease? Surely these things are 

worth knowing. It costs you 
nothing to find out. There are 
effective remedies for this and 
all other dog ailments and it is 
a simple matter to know when 
and how to use them. 


Famous Dog Book Free 


We urge you to write for a free copy 
of Polk Miller’s Famous Dog Book. 
It contains the accumulated expe- 
rience of fifty years. In clear, non- 
technical language it tells the symp- 
toms of all dog diseases and explains 
the best treatment for each. There 
are useful articles on feeding, breed- 
ing and rearing dogs. This book has 
been the guide for millions of dog 
lovers. It is revised yearly and kept 
strictly up-to-date. It has saved 
the lives of untold thousands of 
valuable dogs. It is free. 


Expert Advice Free 


If your dog develops a condition not fully explained 
in the dog book, write us at once. State age, breed, 
sex and allsymptoms. Our expert veterinarian will 
answer personally, sending, without charge, c omple te 
instructions for care and treatment. Sergeant's Dog 
Medicines, standard for over fifty years, are on sale 
at dealers ‘everywhere. If you cannot obtain them, 
write direct. Address Polk Miller Products Corp., 
1266 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 


sites attacking 
head, feet, legs or 
body. Redness, 
pimples,soresfrom 
scratching, thick 
skin with seales. 


of freshly cooked 


Beef and whole- 
wheat. For dogs 
and puppies of all 
breeds. 





Write for Free Sample of Sergeant’s Dog Food 


We Guarantee Your Dog Will Eat It 


sph 


DOG MEDICINES 


He medicine fr every “4 ailment” 
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SCIENCE 


Magician 





Even a savage knows that the world is 
a place of magic; he wonders what huge 
invisible hand draws the sun down into 
darkness, with what inaudible, dark charm 
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Jos—EPH DUNNINGER 


Houdini’s ghost mewed. 


a man is taken, suddenly and forever, out 
of the world, into an unreal place. This 
last trick puzzles even people who know 
just how all the others are accomplished. 
When someone dies whom they have 
known, they may go to witch-doctors 
called mediums who pretend that by say- 
ing hocus-pocus or by going into a trance, 
they can make dead people say things to 
people who are living. This is false magic; 
humbler fellows who are content to imi- 
tate the mysteries of life and death with 
52 cards, a white handkerchief and a tail- 
coat, are annoyed by such lying fakers; 
they delight in demonstrating their absurd- 
ity. Famed Harry Houdini did it before 
he died. Famed Joseph Dunninger does 
it now, the same way, by wagering that 
he can duplicate the miracles of any super- 
naturalist by using the mechanics of a 
stage magician. 

Last week, having shamed several medi- 
ums who nibbled at his bets, Conjurer 
Dunninger performed his stunts for benefit 
of press. Trussed up in a leather harness, 
his hands encased in mittens that were 
sewn to his sleeves, tied to a chair by a 
rope of which the knots were sealed with 
wax, concealing no instruments, he was 
placed behind a curtain. In front of the 
curtain was a table on which were placed 
a pail of hot paraffin, a bucket of water, 
a pencil and a sheet of paper with three 
names for identification. When the room 
was darkened, Conjurer Dunninger caused 
the paper to be snatched away and re- 
turned it with this phrase inscribed upon 
it: “A word from Houdini.” Then there 
curtain a “spirit 
hand” which the magician later admitted 


to be a paraffin sheath. Conjurer Dun- 
ninger said he would make the ghost of 
Houdini come; at this a spectre mewed at 
the newsmongers. Two slates bound to- 
gether were found to have on their pre- 
viously blank surfaces silly messages pur- 
porting to come from Rudolph Valentino, 
from Harry Houdini. A sheet of paper 
bearing identification marks was locked in 
a tin box; reporters selected a name from 
the telephone directory; the tin box was 
opened and the sheet of paper was taken 
out of the box with the name they had 
chosen scribbled on it. 

The reporters were absolutely bent, 
baffled, and bewildered. They said that 
Famed Conjurer Dunninger was the legiti- 
mate successor to Harry Houdini. One 
man who had watched the exhibition of 
miracles was disgusted by them. He was 
Charles E. Davenport, the manager of 
Nino Pecoraro, a medium who had issued 
a challenge to Dunninger for a “phenom- 
ena producing” contest. After watching 
the things which Dunninger did, Daven- 
port withdrew his challenge because Mr. 
Pecoraro was alleged not to be in the right 
psychic condition. 

For Mr. Dunninger, psychic condition 
meant nothing. In a biographical sketch 
which he contributed to Science and Inven- 
tion Magazine the publication which spon- 
sored his most recent strange doings, he 
calmly remarked: “Good ‘patter’ speeches 
well studied, and a smiling personality, 
spell success in magical performances. 





MEDICINE 





Peeking 

Through lenses nicely fitted to holes 
cut in the chests of live dogs, scholars at 
the University of Maryland, are now able 
to watch directly hearts in action, it was 
revealed at Baltimore last week. Such 
direct observation is all-important because 
it reveals heart conditions in health and 
disease which X-rays, diagnostic machines 
(such as described at Washington last 
week; see p. 36), and physical symptoms 
cannot disclose. 

Veterinarians at Pennsylvania State 
College a year and a half ago plugged 
Jessie, their experimental heifer, similarly 
(they cut into the first of her four stom- 
achs) to watch for the formation of Vita- 
min B (Tre, Dec. 20, 1926). 


In Washington 


Pipe lines and plumbing do not neces- 
sarily produce pure water, warned Dr. 
Theobald Smith in his presidential ad- 
dress at the Congress of American Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons (15 medical societies) 
meeting in Washington, D. C., last week. 
A pioneer of American bacteriology, he is 
unimpressed by the elaborate transporta- 
tion facilities which conduct water from 
source to faucet. Said Bacteriologist 
Smith: “The sewage problem is unsolved. 
All we have done is to convert our water 
courses into open sewers, with occasional 
explosive outbreaks of intestinal disease 
as the result. The time is coming when the 
intimate relation between water supply 
and sewage disposal will suddenly develop 
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Whal’s wrong with those sentences? Answer: They are redundant. (Har- 
riet could not have killed him alive... . James had no new antiques... . 
Phyllis surely saw no little fox terrier cats.) 


Look at these sentences: 
A) The sculptor, Mr. Blecho, walked in the meantime to 


the threshold of the White House. (15 words) 


B) He gave some indications that it is a dangerous thing 
to come to blows. (14 words) 


C) Thaddeus L. Palmer is a large man who says there is 
not much satisfaction in his home in Evanston. (19 
words) 


Whal’s wrong with those sentences? Answer: They use too many words. 


TIME is seldom redundant. TIME wastes few words. Were it nec- 
essary for TIME to report the news contained in sentences A, B and 
C (above), TIME would do so as follows: 


A) Sculptor Blecho meanwhile walked to the White 
House threshold. (9 words) 


B) He indicated the danger, of exchanging blows. (7 
words) 


C) Large Thaddeus L. Palmer says there is little satis- 
faction in his Evanston home. (13 words) 


TIME 
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acute crises in the sanitary affairs of large 
communities.” 

The control of disease through sanita- 
tion has been almost balanced by the 
spread of disease through congestion. Al- 
though many diseases have decreased, 
colds, pneumonias, influenza, respiratory 
diseases are steadily on the increase. New 
diseases will probably develop. 


To cut or not to cut, was the moot 
point debated at the meeting of the 
American Association for Cancer Research 
at the same congress. Should chronic 
gastric ulcer be regarded as borderline 
cancer and operated upon accordingly or 
should it be treated as a simple ulcer? Dr. 
William Carpenter MacCarty, head of the 
cancer research division of the Mayo Clin- 





ic, Rochester, Minn., thought it partook of 
the nature of cancer; 12.5 per cent of all 
chronic gastric ulcer cases observed at 
Rochester had died of cancer within 12 
years. He was supported by Dr. James 
Ewing of New York, opposed by Dr. Al- 
dred Scott Warthin, president of the asso- 
ciation, who said: “It is almost a criminal 
thing to recommend the removal of gastric 
ulcers by operation in order to prevent the 
possible later development of cancer.” 

A simple satisfactory cure for cancer 
of the larynx was reported by Sir St. Clair 
Thomson of London, president of the 
Royal Society of Medicine. The one es- 
sential is an early diagnosis; the operation 
is a laryngo-fissure, free from danger to 
voice or patient. Twenty five years’ ex- 
perience; 70 laryngo-fissures, resulted in 
34 patients still alive, 32 who lived from 


A\rthe head of the lobby isthe Continental Palm Room 
where Herbert Soman andhis String Ensemble entertain 
of afternoons. Here New York’s bright society fore- 
gathers to chatand sip tea before the evening ceremonies. 





«ce 

V V here are you stopping??? is the 
inevitable question asked the visitor in 
New York... . To syjourn at The 
ROOSEVELT ts a mark of social dis- 
tinction and bespeaks a preference for 


the finer things of life. 


> > 


> 


Connected by private passage with Grand Central 


and the subways. . 
Bureau... 


- Complete Travel and Steamship 
**Teddy Bear Cave’*—a play-nursery 


for children. Health Institute and Swimming Pool. 


BEN BERNIE and his ORCHESTRA i the GRILL 


IDE IROOSEVELT | 


MADISON AVE. at 45th St. 
NEW YORK 





EDWARD CLINTON FoGcG 
Managing Director 


3 to 19 years after the operation without 
recurrence of the disease. 


Other speeches described the most re- 
cent learnings of medicine. Some of the 
topics: 

Heart Disease. The actual money 
loss from heart disease during the average 
lifetime is $21,000,000,000 for the U. S.; 
the loss from tuberculosis $27,000,000,- 
ooo.—Dr. Haven Emerson of Manhattan. 
The strain, stress and storm of modern 
life is increasing the number of heart 
disease invalids. Alcohol, tobacco, coffee, 
do not seem to have a bad effect on the 
heart, as is commonly supposed. Nor do 
athletics necessarily cause enlargement of 
the heart. European studies show that 
oarsmen, skiers and cyclists are the only 
athletes with hearts affected by their ex- 
ertions. Overeating and obesity are bad 
only to diseased hearts.—Dr. Paul Dudley 
White of Boston. A serum from patients 
with rheumatic fever (important and in- 
sidious cause of heart disease) has shown 
encouraging effects in 270 cases of the 
fever —Dr. James Craig Small of Phil- 
adelphia. By means of the cardiotachom- 
eter, machine with amplifying vacuum 
tubes, the tiny electrical current generated 
by each heart beat makes its record on a 
paper tape, like those in stock brokers’ 
offices. Thus for the first time doctors can 
have a continuous record over hours or 
days of the effect of disease, drugs or ex- 
ercise on the heart—Dr. Ernst Philip 
Boas of New York City and Dr. Morris 
M. Weiss of Louisville. 

Infantile Paralysis. Because statis- 
tics suggest that infantile paralysis may 
occur this summer in mildly epidemic 
form, wise doctors are collecting serum 
from their convalescent patients—upon 
the advice of Dr. Simon Flexner of Man- 
hattan. Rabbits and monkeys can now be 
immunized against infantile paralysis, by 
a vaccine perfected at the Mayo Clinic, 
Rochester, Minn.—Dr. E. C. Rosenow. 

Cod-Liver Oil & Ergosterol. In cod- 
liver oil, is a substance which contains 
Vitamin D and which helps both to pre- 
vent and cure rickets (bone disease). That 
substance (provitamin) acts like a solid 
alcohol (sterol) and is believed to be 
ergosterol. If ergosterol is exposed to 
certain wave lengths of ultra-violet light 
for certain periods the potency of this 
provitamin is increased so powerfully 
that, for treating rickets, one ounce of it 
is as good as six tons of cod-liver oil.— 
Dr. Alfred Fabian Hess of Manhattan. 

Shark Faces. The shark with his 
leathery snout craving forward for food 
was “the first vertebrate with a face of 
typical form.” As hands and arms de- 
veloped and were used for feeding, the 
need for a reaching, mobile mouth (most 
antique feature of the face) declined; and 
at the same time the brain increased in 
size. Thus man’s face grew to take its 
present form.—Dr. H. H. Briggs of Ashe- 
ville, N. C. 

Seeing Sounds. Some happy progress 
has been made in electrically changing the 
sound patterns of words into light pat- 
terns, which deaf adepts can read intelli- 
gently. To study the cause, cure and pre- 
vention of progressive deafness, the 
American Otological Society is raising 
$500.000.—Dr. Max. A. Goldstein ot St. 
Louis. 
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Records 


Not since 1909, when King Edward’s 
Minoru won the Derby, has a Royal horse 
taken a race in England. Last week King 
George jumped up in a box at Newmarket, 
the Prince of Wales waved his hat, and the 
crowd yelled as Scuttle, the King’s three- 
year-old filly, worked up smoothly to pass 
Lord Dewar’s Jurisdiction and win the 
Thousand Guineas Stakes, worth $5,000 to 
the winner. Next morning every paper in 
London printed a picture of the King with 
a broad smile on his face. 


In Staunton, Va., six cops made a bet 
with six reverend preachers. Police against 
preachers would play volleyball. If the 
police won, the preachermen would go to 
jail for an hour. If the preachers won, 
the cops would go to church the next Sun- 
day and stay for the sermon... . On 
Wednesday the games were played. Next 
Sunday in the front pew of the Episcopal 
church sat the police force. “God” cried 
Volleyman-Preacherman J. Lewis Gibbs 
in the pulpit “is on the side that hits the 
hardest volleyball.” 


Dunois, Capron, Bordelais, Renaud—all 
with shrivelled hams, bald or bleached 
heads, varicose veins, and wrinkled phizzes 
—tan three kilometres in Paris in a race 
for men over 70 years old. Dunois, small- 
est and youngest, won. Said he: “I am 
old, it is true, but I am tough.” 


In Joliet, Ill., sheriffs attached for debt 
the $25,000 automobile bungalow of C. C. 
(“Cash and Carry”) Pyle, promoter of the 
run a little, walk a little, transcontinental 
marathon. 


Crews 


Penn was on the inside lane, Yale on the 
outside, and Columbia in the middle. On 
the course at the Schuylkill at Philadel- 
phia, with its staggered start and its fin- 
ish laid at an angle past a bend, the out- 
side lane was much the hardest. But the 
course did not bother the Yale crew. It 
was in front when the three boats settled 
down after the racing start and it stayed 
in front, fighting off Columbia’s sprints, 
to win by three quarters of a length. Penn 
was three lengths behind Columbia. 

At Cambridge the heavy Harvard crew 
pushed over a rough mile and three quar- 
ters of the Charles River to nose out 
M. I. T. by a quarter of a length. And on 
other rivers other crews were practicing, 
watched by critics who every season go 
from college to college, watching work- 
outs from launches or from the boathouse 
platform. Other commentators, believing 
that things in rowing, more than in any 
other sport, are decided by training meth- 
ods, considered the theories and person- 
alities of the various coaches. Most dis- 
cussed last week was Edward O. Leader 
(Yale), gruff and domineering, who has 
built his crew out of meagre material. A 
week before the race at Philadelphia he 
found a stroke, Woodruff Rankin Tappen. 
He believes that Yale will row in the 
Olympics. 

No other coach has turned out as con- 


a Yale man “caught a crab,” and one to 
Princeton, through overconfidence. The 
Yale crew did not raise its beat until it 
was inside the flags marking the last quar- 
ter mile and even at that it finished within 
a few feet of the winner. If it had not been 
for these two slips Leader would have 
a record of six years without a defeat. He 
is efficient because he is absorbed in train- 
ing a crew to row, without considering the 
minor problems of morale, college politics 
or his personal popularity. He is liked 
by the great tribe of Yale alumni, most of 
whom agree that if Leader thinks his crew 
will be in the Olympics he is probably 
right. 











Cruise 


That air-minded steamship line, the 
North German Lloyd—it was one of the 
backers of the flight of the Bremen— 
announced last week the “first air cruise 
in history.” It will begin in the middle of 
September at Bremen, cover Europe be- 
tween Bremen, Berlin, Vienna, Munich, 
Zurich, Paris, London, allowing passen- 
gers stop-overs to attend the International 
Aeronautical Exhibition and the great 
plane factories of the Continent. North 
German Lloyd advertised: “. . . Luxuri- 
ous giant transports of the air . . . official 


Ask for our illustrated booklet 1m‘'W here 
Dreams Come True’’ ... covering the high 
spots... which will enchant you...charm 
you...such as 

Geneva Loetschberg Route 
Lausanne-Ouchy St. Gothard-Lugano 
Bernese Oberland Jungfraujoch 

Lucerne and Lake District 


Lake Promenade of Lausanne-Ouchy 


SWITZERLAND 


Summer Amid the Splendour of the Alps 


EJUVENATE! 77% Steep your spirit in the 
R' crystal air of Switzerland 77 7 Flooding 
sunlight... yes, but sunlight stroked with 
the cool,white fingers of the snows’77Valleys 
like great baskets of flowers where a thousand 
fragrances mingle’77 Skies an incredible blue 
+77 Lakes that lie like prodigal heaps of jewels 
7’ Centuries of tradition that whisper out 


their legends from ancient castled crags, me- 
dieval towers and strange old doorways +++ 
And always the white magic of the Alps flung 
in jagged splendour against sunset or moon- 
riser ’7Doesn’tit bore youto think of the same 
old round of summer at home?.. . Switzer- 
land renews the joy of lifev’” Plan your entire 
trip on this side...we are here to assist you. 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS, 475 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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No school can create genius—but 
if he’s eager to learn and willing to | 
work, Kiski will lend your boy 
wings! Our flexible Preceptorial § 
System permits him to set his own 
pace, to gain a year, or more. 
5 
4 


Write Dr. A. W. Wilson, Pres- 
ident, for the “ Kiski Plan.” 


KISKIMINETAS 


School for Boys 


Box 929 Saltsburg, Pa 


lors Fanner EW WAY 


Keep physically fit—radi- 
antly healthy! You can 
now exercise and massage 
your whole body in this 
surprisingly simple new 
way right in your home— 
without any effort. Thou- 
sands are doing it 
Oscillate Your Way 
To Health 

The rapidly oscillating gir- 
dles of the “Health Builder™ 
give a combined massage- 
vibratory treatment better 
than a skilled masseur. No 
electric current touches you. 
The Health Builder vigorously 
massages the heaviest muscles, 
peps up sluggish circulation, 
aids digestion and elimination, 
strengthens muscle “tone™ 
and improves the functions 
of the internal organs. 


Send for “Keeping Fit In 
Fifteen Minutes a Day" — 
a valuable Free Book show- 
ing the “Battle Creek 
Health Builder™ in opera- 
tion—with complete 
series of home exercises. 

ee ee ed 
Sanitarium Equipment Co. 

Room YA-218 Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me the Free Book ‘‘Kreepinc Fit”—Today. 








Name...... 


Address 
City . 


Made by manufacturers of the famous 
**Mechanical Health Horse’”’ 
and “Electric” and ‘‘Sunshine Baths”’ 


WINGS for your | 














| tween New 


receptions all along the route... all 
expenses on land, water and air included 

. $1,290 up... reduced rates for 
aeronautic students ... September 8, 
leaving New York via flagship Columbus.” 


Routes 


While dedicating Great Britain’s great- 
est airport at Croydon, Sir Samuel John 
Gurney Hoare announced the inaugura- 
tion of a weekly air service between Lon- 
don and India. In the U. S., the longest 
American air mail route was opened be- 
York, Atlanta and New 
Orleans. 

— Ton 
Flights, Fliers 


Fortunately, Lieut.-Commander P. V. H. 
Weems, U. S. N., is a good-humored 
fellow of wit, charm and a grin. Fortu- 
nately, because he has been chosen to 
teach the difficult science of navigation to 
the one man who by reputation and in- 
stinct apparently knows plenty about it: 
Charles Augustus Lindbergh. 


Young, pretty, impulsive, utterly reck- 
less, Thea Rasche, Germany’s crack lady 
stunt-flier, arrived here last week and re- 
paired at once to Curtiss Field, there to 
inspect a Stinson Detroiter monoplane in 
which she plans to fly to Germany. 


Courtly but honest, as the traditional 
Irishman, Maj. James C. Fitzmaurice of 
transatlantic fame ventured the opinion 
last week that women are temperamentally 
unsuited for flying. Hastening to point 
out that there are exceptions to every 
rule, he remarked that “when she brings 
a ship into a field, a woman pilot seems 
to be possessed with the idea that she is 
about to come down on the Sahara 
Desert.” 


To see America right, Alfred Loewen- 
stein, wealthy Belgian capitalist recently 
arrived, bought a ten-passenger Fokker 
cabin plane last week for $55,000. Arriv- 
ing in Philadelphia on its first hop, he 
jumped excitedly from the cockpit, ran 
so close to one of its three whirring motors 
that his derby was knocked sideways, sat 
down to think things over. 

— 


| Aerodynamics 


Man is jealous of the birds, though he 


| has already learned to fly many times 


faster. Determined to learn their secret, 
Leonard W. Bonney, wealthy pioneer of 
the air, grown middle-aged since his first 
flight with Orville Wright in 1910, caught 
two seagulls in a steel trap padded with 
cloth at Mastic, L. I. For three years he 
studied them, scrutinizing every feather 


| on their bodies. 


Finally, he designed a plane. Inspired 


| by the gull, it looked like the gull. It was 


' 
| 
| 


named Bonney’s Gull. It was fat in body 
with graceful curving wings. Bonney fol- 
lowed the bird principle, abandoned the 
aileron, or balancing contrivance which 
airplane designers have always considered 
an essential feature of stability in the air. 
His plane had new features: an expanding 
and contracting tail, like a blackbird’s, for 
varying loads; variable camber in the 
wings, so that they could flatten out like 
a gull’s when flying level; a varying angle 
of incidence to its wings, so that they could 


Choose Roanoke 





111 Industries to date! Among them 
the world’s largest artificial silk mill and 
other big manufacturing plants, some of the 
largest of their kind in the South—all located 
in this comparatively young Virginia city. 


Bear in mind that in 1880 Roanoke had only 669 
inhabitants. Then suddenly its unique industrial 
potentialities were realized! In four years new busi- 
mess enterprises stepped up the population to 
5,000. Six more years raised it to 16,000. Today, its 
community population totals 80,000. 


Exactly what is the cause of this amazing influx 
of new industries and branch warehouses? What is 
it about Roanoke that gives industry the whip-hand 
over many vital production and distribution factors 
that often buck out of control in other less fortunate 
cities? 

We have compressed the complete story in the 
“ROANOKE BRIEF.” Write for it today on your 
business letter-head. A completed expert Industrial 
Survey permits us to provide most accurate and 
detailed industrial data. Here may be the logical 
place for your new plant or branch warehouse. 
Address: Chamber of Commerce, 213 Jefferson Street. 


ROANOKE 


VIRGINIA 


Notep Tour Booxiet Free—“The Log of the Motorist 
through the Valley of Virginia and the Shenandoah.” 
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Devon <= 
The Shire of the Sea Kings- 


Turn back the pages of history and 
ramble through glorious Devon. Live 
over Devon’s dream of ancient great- 
ness when the bold adventurers of 
thesea, in pointed beardsandstarched 
ruffs, roamed the towns and coasts. 

FromLandsEndtoLondonthesmil- 
ing pathway of the Great Western 
Railway leads you through a hundred 
and one of the thrilling episodes of 
English history andlegend. Smuggler’s 
caves, summer resorts, the enchanted 
Lorna Doone and Thomas Hardy 
country, the homes of American pio- 
neers, etc...Enjoy the quaintness an 
hospitality of Devon and the West 
Countrie via Plymouth. 


Guide No. 75, containing maps and illustra- 
tions, will be gladly sent to you on application 


K.W. C. GRAND, Gen. Agt., 505 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 


GREAT WESTERN 
RAILWAY of England 
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turn sideways into the wind on landing, 
and let him drop onto a landing field “no 
bigger than a handkerchief.” 

Last week, at Curtiss Field, Long Island, 
Bonney tested his finally completed Gul. 
It flew. For half a mile it traveled in a 
burst of speed. Bonney waved his arm in 
triumph. And then the Gull nosed down 
to earth and dived straight into the ground, 
a mass of wreckage. Bonney landed on his 
head 20 feet away, with only moments left 
to live. 


PEOPLE 


“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 

The widows of two onetime U. S. Presi- 
dents made journeys last week. 

Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, 67, wearing 
a dress of black brocaded silk, black kid 
gloves, black hose, black suede slippers, 
motored from her home in Oyster Bay, 
Long Island, to Brooklyn, where she ad- 
dressed 500 women of the Needlework 
Guild at the Flatbush Congregational 
Church. Said she: “As we sit comfortably 
in the pleasant twilight, we must remem- 
ber that the twilight does not last untii 
morning.” 

Mrs. Benjamin Harrison, 70, went 
from her Manhattan apartment (1160 
Fifth Ave.) to the family homestead in 
Indianapolis, looked after her property in- 
terests, visited friends, stopped at the 
Propylaeum. She was the second wife of 














President Harrison. Widow of Walter Ers- | 


kine Dimmick, a lawyer who died at sea, 
she married President Harrison in 1896, 
three years after he left the White House. 


—_— —— 


Sir James Matthew Barrie, author of | 


Peter Pan and other whimsies, was thor- 
oughly vexed at the noise above his apart- 
ment in Adelphi Terrace, London. At 3 


a.m. he sent a note of protest to the dis- | 


turbers. At 5 a. m. the noise and the party 


ceased. The party was given by two | 


newly-weds, David Tennant (son of Vis- 


countess Grey of Fallodon) and Mrs. Ten- | 





nant (née Hermione Baddeley, actress). | 


They wore orange sleeping suits of silk; 
the guests, too, came in blazing pajamas; 
many brought bottles of hair restorers, 
ink, gasoline, Thames water. Champagne 
was not lacking. After the party, Mrs. 
Tennant said: “Bottle and pajama parties 
ought to be the vogue in weather like the 
present. . . . I think London will take to 
the idea.” 





° 


Clarence H. De Mar, famed middle- 
aged marathoner, introduced last week by 
Gov. Alvan Tufts Fuller of Massachu- 
setts, spoke to the Boston City Club in 
this wise: “Now I don’t want you to think 
I'm selfish, but I prayed at Baltimore [in 
1926] and T won by over a mile. That was 
the first of five successive marathon vic- 
tories for me, and I’ve felt ashamed since 
then that I called for divine assistance for 
a marathon race.” 

——— 

The crossed eyes of Ben Turpin, cin- 
emactor, were insured for $100,000, the 
money payable to his producer, Mack Sen- 
nett, if the eyes become normal. 





(Se 


to Build 


Once upon a time there was a very 
busy man who wanted to build a sum- 
mer home. But, he was so busy that he 
just couldn’t take the time to talk to 
architects and builders and contractors 
and sub-contractors. .. . 


One day he came across an advertise- 
ment of a Hodgson Home. “There,” he 
said to himself, ‘tis the house I need. It 
isn’t elaborate, but doubtless it is com- 
fortable—and certainly inexpensive. 
So he wrote for complete information. 


Later, in the Hodgson book of plans 
and illustrations, he found the type of 
summer home that he had always 
wanted. An artistic, commodious bun- 


ORE than 450,000 new cars rolled 

out of the factories during the past 
year, equipped with Fisk Balloon Cords. 
When you need tires consult the dealer 
who features Fisk “Fillerless Cord” Tires. 















The Man Who Hadn’ t Tone 


room, four bedrooms and no end of closet 
space. With a few additions, it was just 
the plan he wanted. 


Best of all, he learned that this 
Hodgson House would be quickly erect- 
ed for him wherever he chose. And that 
is how the busy man came to build his 
vacation home. 


Hodgson Houses are built by expert 
craftsmen. Shipped to you in sections 
all ready to put up. No costly skilled 
labor required. New illustrated booklet 
shows country places, cottages, and 
many other buildings. Write for catalog 
AP today, or better still, visit our show- 
room at Boston and New York. Ad- 
dresses: E. F. Hodgson Co., 1108 Com- 
monwealth Ave., Boston; 6 East 39th 
St., New York. 


galow. = of cedar and <2 
las fir. ined in Celotex. The HODGSON Vil 
house had a big, inviting living- ouses 
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BUSINESS 


Death of Krech 

Alvin William Krech, 70, was for 20 
years president, and since 1923 board 
chairman of the Equitable Trust Co., 
director of numerous other banking and 
railroad companies, banking colleague of 
Otto Hermann Kahn and Paul Drennan 
Cravath, holder of decorations from the 
French, Italian and Rumanian Govern- 
ments for rehabilitation work after the 
War. Last week he died, of angina pec- 
toris, suddenly at his Manhattan office, 
just two years to the day after he pried 
the first brick from the old Mills building 
on whose Broad Street site the Equitable’s 
new 42-story building now stands. 

The Equitable Trust Co. (as the Traders 
Deposit Co.) was founded in 1871 with 
$50,000 capital. Its total assets today are 
$586,000,000. It has seven branches— 
three in New York City, two in London, 
one in Mexico City and one in Paris. On 
Feb. 14 Chairman Krech and President 
Arthur William Loasby opened their new 
Manhattan building; on April 14 Chair- 
man Krech opened their new Paris build- 
ing. 

He had an astute evaluation of workers’ 
mentality, giving mechanics on the Equit- 
able’s new Manhattan building framed 
“Certificates of Superior Craftsmanship 
in recognition of the excellency of their 
work.” Said he at the last certificate pres- 
entation in February: “It is a fine thing 
to be the first in any line, and you may 
well be proud of the engrossed certificates 
which may be handed down to later gen- 





erations so long as paper and ink will 
hang together.” 

In the first category of bankers, he was 
also in the first category of art patrons, 
having been a director of both the Metro- 
politan Opera Company and of the New 
York Philharmonic Society, now merged 
with the Symphony Society of New York 
(Time, April 2). Otto H. Kahn and 
Clarence Hungerford Mackay are likewise 
directors of both musical organizations. 





— 


Guayule Rubber 


For many purposes rubber from the 
guayule shrub is better than tree rubber, 
announced the U. S. Bureau of Standards 
last week after long research with chem- 
ists of the Intercontinental Rubber Co. 
This company (Charles Hamilton Sabin, 
chairman of the Guaranty Trust Co., is 
also its chairman) has been cultivating 
this shrub (the only shrub that so far 
has been commercialized) in Mexico, Cali- 
fornia, South Carolina, Georgia and Mis- 
sissippi. Thomas Alva Edison has an 
experimental farm in Florida. Others work 
in Texas. The shrub thrives in arid regions, 
and can be cultivated and harvested by 
machines. Last year guayule shrubs 
yielded 5,000 tons of usable rubber. But 
the U. S. needed 400,000 tons. The bal- 
ance came from trees abroad. 

In Brazil last week newspapers, politi- 
cians, and businessmen quarreled bitterly 
over the 50-year concession recently 
granted Henry Ford to cultivate rubber 
trees in the Amazon basin. By his con- 
tract he is permitted to engage in domestic 
and foreign trade without duty. 








Lillibridge, Advertising 


{39 ] 
“If you like ginger ale, say so”’ 


T is recorded that in the 

old days before the late 
Charles F. Murphy had be- 
come Boss of Tammany Hall, 
a lad was sent to Murphy’s 
saloon to collect a bill. 


“C. F.” himself was behind 
the bar when the lad called. 
He paid the bill out of the till 
and then, being taken with the 
young fellow, asked, “What 
you going to drink, kid?” 


The boy hesitated. He was 
not used to drinking. But dare 
he offend this burly man? 


“Listen, kid,” said Murphy, 


leaning over the bar, “if you 
like ginger ale, say so and have 
it and don’t let anybody bully 
you into beer.” 


Sometimes it seems as 
though there should be more 
of this spirit in advertising. Is 
not too much “strong stuff” 
ordered for convention’s sake? 


Our Fee-and-Budget system 
puts us in position to say toa 
client, “If sectional advertising 
(or any other kind), is what 
you should have, we will recom- 
mend it. We won’t try to bully 
you into splurging.” 


RAY D. LILLIBRIDGE INCORPORATED 


No. 8 WEST 40th STREET 


NEW YORK 











Quarter Earnings 


Large have been the earnings of the 
hugest U. S. corporations during the first 
three months of 1928, and unusual the 
deficits of others. By and large, the sea- 
son was profitable for great numbers. Only 
7,055 firms failed (for $147,519,198). 

For the billion dollar corporations the 
first quarter earnings were: 

1928 1927 
American Telephone 

and Telegraph ..$ 55,060,226 $ 52,683,860 

Atchison, Topeka 


and Santa Fé... 54,394,027 62,108,606 
General Motors... 69,468,576 52,551,408 
New York Central 

Ss rere 88,138,494 93,215,683 
Pennsylvania R. R. 147,740,574 164,358,253 
Southern Pacific 

eee 67,313,728 67,880,438 
7: BW shaw was 40,934,032 45,584,725 


Union Pacific R. R. 45,983,506 42,350,155 


National City Bank, Chase National 
Bank and Standard Oil of N. J., billion 
dollar corporations, make no quarterly 
earnings report. 

Among lesser companies the quarter’s 
earnings were: 


1928 1927 

American Writing 

PHO oauwe bob saws $ 68,520 $ 50,899* 
Canada Dry Ginger 

Prien? 589,407 508,108 
Chandler-Cleveland 

Oe er 52,266 99,225* 
Chrysler Corp........ 4,702,466 4,392,569 
COCRESIR: ocessccccs 2,290 003 2,043,512 
Condé Nast 

Publications ...... 540,863 399,135 
Gardner Motor ...... 104,268 20,512 
General Cigar ....... 393,571 619,187 
Hudson Motor Car... 4,207,373 4,026,515 
Jones & Laughlin 

(GERD) oocencccxs» 22003459 3,658,724 
Ta 745,072 1,459,304 
National Cash 

ee 25s > sduen® 1,487,059 354,450 
Packard Motor Car... 5,727,588 2,060,613 
Pierce-Arrow Motor Car 359,763* 43,774 
Studebaker Corp. of 

ae re nee 3,979,873 3,402,937 


Victor Talking Machine 1,568,201 1,001,985 
Westinghouse Air Brake 1,447,068 2,802,798 
Willys-Overland Co... 2,802,896 2,358,896 








Loans 


A glum and docile crowd coagulated be- 
fore one of the National City Bank’s 
branches in Manhattan an early morning 
last week. Behind the bank’s bolted doors 
and copper-framed windows employes 
pulled themselves tense with the expecta- 
tion of rushing business, and glowed with 
pride at the immediate success of their 
President Charles Edwin Mitchell’s new 
banking idea. President Mitchell had an- 
nounced that this bank (biggest in the 
U.S.) would loan $50 to $1,000 at 6% in- 
terest to responsible employed persons, 
with no other security than their own sig- 
natures and the endorsement of two re- 
spectable friends. (All such loans to be 
repaid within a year.) Under such condi- 
tions the crowd outside the National City’s 
office yearned to borrow. They were 
accommodated. 

People have always needed money for 
personal emergencies. If they had no prop- 
erty real or personal to hypothecate, they 
could borrow on their personal credit only 
from usurers, who charged 20% and more 
interest. 

In toro Arthur J. Morris, lawyer of 
Norfolk, Va., founded the first ‘Morris 


* Deficit. 
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Plan” bank there. It loaned money at 
7% interest to honest employed persons. 
Borrowers repaid loans by monthly install- 
ments. Now there exist “Morris Plan” 
banks in 109 cities. They have injured the 
usury business. 
The success of “Morris Plan” banks 





BANKER MITCHELL 
. beat Buffalo by a day. 


made enterprising bankers study the field. 
In New York City the National City group 
made surveys; in Buffalo the Marine Trust 
group (Chairman Elliott C. McDougal, 
President George Franklin Rand,* Vice- 
President, Seymour H. Knox). Last week 
the Marine Trust announced that it would 
loan money at 6%, without security, to 
salaried persons. Mr. Mitchell’s National 
City had anticipated Buffalo by a day. 

Other banks, of course, will follow. But 
none yet accommodates the needy bor- 
rower in every respect. If he has no will- 
ing friends to countersign his note to a 
“Morris Plan” (7%) or “National City- 
Marine Trust Plan” (6%) bank, he must 
pawn his household goods, automobile or 
other personal possessions with whatever 
moneylender he can wheedle, at the high- 
est rate the lender dares command. Nor 
is it easy to get endorsers, since persons 
with sufficient money sense to become ac- 
ceptable guarantors are not promiscuous 
with their signatures. 


a won 


Motor Situation 
By last week enough manufacturers of 
motor vehicles had announced production 
figures for April to indicate that their sales 
this season would overtop last year. 
Some statistics: 
April April 


1928 1927 

SO Bae 132,000 I11,937 
Oakland and Pontiac....... 27,061 19,926 
GRR Fs A eon 22,533 14,272 
— bi peas via 5 aaa 14,500 12,900 
5,519 

2,830 

4,111 

2,147 

2,653 





@ Pierce-Arrow last week announced a 
new five-passenger club brougham; in any 





*Cousin of President James Henry Rand Jr. 
of Remington-Rand, office equipment, 
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NEW ENGLAND’S LARGEST TRUST COMPANY 





MARITIME New €ngland 


igs E year 1780 saw the beginning of the American merchant marine. 
For the next sixty years the names, Boston and Salem, stood for 
Yankee trade and Yankee ships. The keels of New England ships fur- 
rowed the wide expanses of the Atlantic and Pacific, and in the ports of 
the Orient —Canton, Shanghai, Nagasaki, Calcutta—New England 


ships and skippers were a familiar sight. 


@,New ENGLAND’s under- 
standing of foreign trade did 


not come by acci- 
dent. Her ports are 
hundreds of miles 
nearer Europe. Her 
docks have direé& 
rail conneéction with 
every part of the Na- 
tion, and in the new 
age of power-driven 





ture and fabric of American 
shipping. Manufacturers and 


merchants seeking 
new markets abroad 
have not only these 
physical advantages 
of location and 
transportation, but 
in the Old Colony 
Trust Company 
they have at their 


ships New England is doing ‘disposal a foreign banking 


her part to maintain the struc- 


service to meet every need. 


The Foreign “Department of this Company is thoroughly equipped to handle collections, 
issue commercial credits, and finance exports and imports anywhere 


Capital, $15,000,000 


Surplus, $11,000,000 


OLD COLONY 


Trust COMPANY 


17 COURT STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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HIS company was 
founded to foster 


safe investment. Able 
financiers compose our 
Board and every in- 
vestment we offer has 
been approved by a 
jury of ten trained in- 
vestment bankers—a 
jury that works so ef- 
ficiently in choosing 
attractive issues that 
not a penny of prin- 
cipal or interest has 
ever been lost to any 
client. 

Our first mortgage 
bond offerings are so 
safeguarded that cor- 
porations, required by 
law to invest safely, 
come to us for invest- 
ment guidance. 

We shall be pleased 
to assist you in making 
a selection. Write for 
our current list of of- 
ferings. Dept. D-1. 


Mortgage & 
Securities Co, 


Dew Orleans <« Saint Loouizo 










Science 
News-Letter 


A new and entirely unusual weekly! 
Read its thrilling stories of current 
science compiled from the ends of 
the earth. Highly authentic, sim- 
ply written and as charming as a love 
story. Young and old appreciate it. 
“Classics of Science” in each issue. To 
complete a progressive reading table 
see this magazine. 

Special Offer—$1 for 13 weeks 


SCIENCE SERVICE 
2151 B St., Washington, D. C. 





In responding to 
an advertisement, 


Say you saw it in 


TIME 








one of three colors, roomy; to sell for 
$2,750. 

Graham-Paige also announced new 
models last week—a coupé and a cabriolet, 
each 6-cylinder; each to seli at $2,185. 
@ President Walter P. Chrysler of Chrys- 
ler Motors told his stockholders last week 
that the De Soto Motor Corp. now owned 
and operated by Chrysler, will soon intro- 
duce a new six-cylinder car to automobile 
buyers and the name of a Spanish explorer 
to the list of striking motor trademarks.* 
@ Two million old motor cars are scrapped 
annually in the U. S., stated the National 


| Automobile Chamber of Commerce. 





British Iron to Great Lakes 
At Milwaukee on Lake Michigan, in the 


world’s greatest iron ore and iron & steel 
working region, last week, were cargoes of 





| pig iron brought by ships from England. 


Iron Age magazine believed that more 


| such iron will be shipped regularly to Great 
| Lakes ports on British ships small enough 





| fect, 


to go through the Welland Canal (in Can- 
ada, near Niagara Falls). 

At Cleveland last week, the American 
Transatlantic Steamship Line announced 
that within a month it would begin a 25- 
day freight service from Cleveland to 
Europe. 





— 


Cinema Solution 


Sometimes threats and blusterings suc- 
ceed when fair words fail. For some weeks 
U. S. Cinema Censor Will H. Hays has 
been in Paris speaking none but fair words 
(Time, April 2). His ticklish task has 
been to persuade the Cinematic Control 
Commission of the French Ministry of 
Public Instruction that it ought to modify 
a recent drastic decree. This was, in ef- 
that U. S. cinema dramas would be 
licensed for exhibition in France solely 
upon condition that for every four films 
so licensed U. S. exhibitors would purchase 


| one French film and display it throughout 


the U. S. 

Week after week suave Mr. Hays has 
sought to whittle down these harsh terms, 
but the Commission, backed by Minister 
of Instruction Edouard Herriot, has re- 


| mained obstinate. Finally last week Cine- 


ma Censor Hays let his anger mount and 
began to threaten. He announced that he 
had booked passage for the U. S., and 
that upon the day he sailed the U. S. film 
industry would suspend all business in the 
French market. The potency of this threat 
lay in the fact that France does not yet 
produce sufficient cinema dramas to sup- 
ply even one-third of her own demand. 
Therefore if the U. S. film industry boy- 
cotted France some 8,000 French cinema 
theatre employes would shortly be thrown 
out of work. When that aspect of the 
situation was ruthlessly pressed home to 
the French Cinema Commission by im- 
patient Mr. Hays its members entered into 
a final down-to-business conference with 
him which began at 10:30 one morning 
last week, and concluded amicably with 
the drafting of a working agreement at 
2:00 a. m. the next day. 

When cornered by newshawks Tsar 


*Hernando de Soto (1496-1542) reached the 
Mississippi in 1541. René Robert Cavelier, 
Sieur de La Salle (1643~1687) rediscovered the 
Mississippi in 1682. 


Hays spread a grin of satisfaction between 
his far flung ears and succinctly explained 
the new agreement as follows: “The prin- 
cipal point is that it eliminates the neces- 
sity of buying French films to show in 
America. It provides that with every film 
produced in France hereafter seven im- 
port permits will be issued. We shall be 
able to get these permits for our films in 
three ways. If an American company pro- 
duces films in France permits will be is- 
sued to it. Or an American company may 
buy a French film and permits, but is 
under no obligations to exhibit the film. In 
the third case, it may buy import permits 
outright from a French exhibitor who has 
bought a film and permits.” 

Having thus modestly indicated that he 
has secured to the U. S. continuance of an 
export business with an annual volume of 
$200,000, the Cinema Caesar took leave 
of Paris, last week, and sailed for home on 
the Cunarder Berengaria. 





Gheiox Chicago 
likes GAS 
heating Comfort 


A gain of 48% during 1927 
in the sale of gas for house 


heating not only reflects the 
progressiveness of the com- 
munities served by this 
Company, but it emphasizes 
an important source of the 
Company’s rapidly increas- 
ing revenues. 


Other facts of interest 
to investors are given 
inthe Year Book. Write 
Dept. T for it. 


PuBLIc SERVICE 
COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
General Offices: 
72 W. Adams Street 
Chicago 


Serving 6,000 square miles— 
293 communities—with Gas or 
vicity. 
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MILESTONES 








Born. To Herbert Carl Sturhahn, 
famed footballer, twice (1925-26) All- 
American guard (Yale); in Manhattan, a 
son (weight 9 lb. 6 oz.). The maternal 
grandfather is David Lawrence, famed 
Washington journalist and president of 
the United States Daily. 

oe” Ones 

Married. Michael Arlen, Armenian 
novelist (The Green Hat), of London; to 
Countess Atalanta Mercati; 22, daughter 
of Count Alexandre Mercati, former 
Chamberlain of the Court of Greece; at 
the Greek Orthodox Church, Cannes, 
France. During the elaborate ritual in 
which the bride relinquished her title for 
the official name of Mrs. Dikran Kuum- 
jian, her gown caught fire from a burning 
ikon, was quickly extinguished. Only one 
prominent citizen of Cannes was absent: 
Mayor Andre Capron, 76, ill of shock 
suffered when a demented woman fired at 
him the morning of the ceremony. 

annillieseie 

Married. Walter May Jr., 24, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter May of Pittsburgh; 
to Miss Florence M. Lebowitz; in Paris; 
at 25th anniversary of the wedding of his 
parents, to which 62 U. S. friends had 
traveled at the expense of May Sr. 

a an 

Sued for Divorce. Mrs. Elsie Mac- 
kay Atwill of Manhattan; by Actor Lionel 
Atwill, 43, onetime leading man for Lily 
Langtry, Alla Nazimova, Grace George, 
and the Manhattan Theatre Guild, now of 
The Outsider. 

Died. Leonard W. Bonney, 42, airplane 
designer; near Curtiss Field, L. I. (see p. 


38). 
—<4 
Died. Thaddeus C. Sweet, 55, of 
Phoenix, N. Y.; member of Congress from 
New York; at Whitney Point, N. Y.; 
when the airplane in which he was riding 
made a forced landing and turned over 


(see p. 9). 








—— 


Died. Edward Osgood Richards, 71, 
president and manager of the Automatic 
Fire Alarm Co.; of heart disease; in Man- 
hattan. 

—-: 
_Died. Almon Elias Culbertson, 72, 
U.S. geologist, one of the first to develop 
the Grozny oil field in Russia; at Man- 
hattan. 





—_—o—_- 

Died. Edward Anthony Bradford, 76, 
founder of the Vale Record (funny), 
writer for the New York Times for 54 
years; of heart disease; in Brooklyn. 


a a 
Died. Marshall C. Lefferts, 79, first 
president (1890-1923) of the $10,000,000 
Celluloid Corporation; at Manhattan. 
asians 
Died. Major General William J. Behan, 
87, Louisiana political leader; of heart 
disease; in New Orleans (see p. 10). 
ee 
Died, Alvin William Krech, Chairman 
of the Board of the Equitable Trust Co., 
Manhattan; of heart disease; in Manhat- 
tan (see page 40). 


THEATRE 


New Plays in Manhattan 


The Happy Husband. As in most 
brittle comedies of bad manners, not very 
long after The Happy Husband begins it 
is evident that adultery has been done in 
the south room. Spectators have a justi- 
fiable opinion that Harvey Townsend’s 
partner in sin has been Dot Rendell, who 
is furious with her husband for regarding 
her, as she thinks, beneath suspicion. The 
people seated on the stage suspect the 
languishing wife of a visiting American. 
When he too loudly voices his suspicions, 
Dot Rendell is compelled to admit that 
she, not Mrs. Blake, occupied the danger 
post in the south room. Her happy hus- 
band cheerfully goes on believing in her 
innocence. Only when pique has driven 
her to the point of desperation does he 
shoulder his obligation to be indignant. 


* 5 F 











His wife, satisfied, then surprises some 
members of the audience with the informa- 
tion that an effective interruption had 
occurred in the south room just before 
the moment of going to press. 

The play is full of easy-going wit which 
requires no pregnant pauses to speed it on 
its way. The people are lazy and likable. 
All went well with Billie Burke, although 
perhaps she sometimes twitched too vio- 
lently in her efforts to emphasize her 
charms. Many of the other members of 
the cast were with The Happy Husband 
when it ran long and breathlessly in Lon- 
don. 

— 

Here’s Howe! When spring comes to 
Manhattan, the theatre season dies. Its 
swan song is heard, ¢rifting slyly into the 
noisy streets, from playhouses wherein 
musical shows now blossom brightly in the 
dark. This one was written by famed 
Roger Wolfe Kahn who again displays his 
competence to write songs which, though 


IS YOUR CHECK 
a PLUS ora MINUS? 


Business men are mighty careful about the bank they 
select. Sound banking connections are an asset. 


A distinctive looking check usually means a well estab- 
lished bank. And people who deal in money are quick to sense the stand- 


ing of a bank by the checks they issue. 


That’s one reason why 60 per cent of the banks of New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Detroit, Cleveland, Chicago and San Francisco 
use the Safety Paper made by La Monte. 


You can recognize checks made on National Safety Paper 
by the characteristic wavy line. They’re substantial, dignified, distinctive. 
They appear to be the sort of check a good bank would use and that a good 


business firm would use. .. And they’re safe as any checks can be — pro- 


tected on both sides. 


A small matter perhaps — but one of those intangible 
things that are sometimes really important. . . You can benefit and your 
bank can benefit by using checks made on National Safety Paper. George 
La Monte & Son, 61 Broadway, New York. 
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never failing “beacon-of- 
safety” is the most depend- 
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guarded investments you 
can assure yourself of sta- 


bility and safety and enjoy, 
at the same time, a highly 


satisfying i income return of 
62%. 
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information 


INFORMATION COUPON IE 
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Investment Securities — Founded‘ 1873 


Smith Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
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Don't guess abouthealth. Geta T'ycos Fever 
Thermometer. Health Booklet Free. 


Taylor Instrument Companies 
Rochester, N. Y., U.S.A. A-121 














FREE—Advice on Summer 
Camps 


Advice on more than 300 investigated summer 










camps the country over. Facts. . . information 
that you must have for intelligent selection. A personal serv- 
ice. . . made possible by personal visits. Far more compre 
hensive than a cursory investigation by yourself. Write for 
free Guide Book and personal advice in selecting a camp. 
Address: 
M. MERCER KENDIG, (A. B., Vass: ar College), Dir. 
Red Book Magazine, Dept. } 





420 Lexington Avenue New York City 









Days in PARIS! 


A day of sightseeing to get your 

bearings. Anexcursion to Versailles 

visiting the palace, the gardens, 
the Grand and Petit Trianons. Three days 
in which to wander through the Louvre, 
shop in the Rue de la Paix, and ‘‘debauch’’ 
atop Montmartre. 


ALL EXPENSES PAID 


TIME offers you a Six Weeks’ European Trip, in re- 


turn for your work this spring as TIME’s subscription | 


For complete details write today to 


JOHN SARGENT 
TIME, Penton Bldg¢., Cleveland, Ohio 


representative. 





“Ziggy” 


| ARMS, 


they may be faintly derivative, are gay 
and engaging. The action is well cared for 
by Allen Kearns; he is required to repre- 
sent a character whose name, as may be 
guessed, is an Indian greeting and who 
loses his love and gains her again with 
nonchalant devices of gallantry. Ben 
Bernie, who is justly celebrated for his 
ability to guide musicians with his left 
knee or a baton, contributes constantly 
to an evening of excellent diversion. 

. 


Best Plays in Manhattan 
SERIOUS 


CogueTTtE—Tears and troubles for 
Helen Hayes, playing the part of a pretty 
little girl in a down-South town (TIME, 

Ov. 21). 

Marco Mirirtrons—An elaborately fan- 
tastic satire on the mercenary career of 
Marco Polo (Trme, Jan. 16). 

STRANGE INTERLUDE—The suggestion 
that a censor visit this nine-act drama 
was, according to report, not carried out 
because the official was unable to purchase 
seats less than a month in advance. The 
play is by Eugene O’Neill and it illumi- 
nates a lady’s dissatisfaction with life 
(Time, Feb. 13). 

MELODRAMA 

THe Trrat or Mary Ducan—Ann 
Harding answers embarrassing queries in 
a courtroom (Time, Oct. 3). 

DracuLa—A human fiend in wolf’s 
clothing makes whoopee with a bumper 
of blood (Time, Oct. 17). 

THE SILENT Hovuse—Slant eyes at the 
back of a gun-barrel (Time, Feb. 20). 

Diamonp Lit—Mae West in a chrys- 
elephantine interpretation of an easy lady 
from the old East side (Time, April 23) 

FUNNY 

BURLESQUE—A princess of the two-a- 
day practices a Keeley cure on her come- 
dian husband (Tig, Sept. 12). 

THE SHANNONS OF BRoaADWAY—A pair 
of genial vaudevillians trying to run a 
village hotel (Time, Oct. 10). 

Our Betters—Somerset Maugham’s 
shining sarcasm brilliantly reflected by Ina 
Claire and Constance Collier (TIME, 
March 5). 

Other funny plays: THE Roya FAmMILy, 
Paris BOUND, VOLPONE. 

MUSICAL 

All for fun and fun for all: Goop News, 
FuNNY Face, RAIN oR SHINE, MANHAT- 
TAN Mary, Keep SHUFFLIN’, PRESENT 
SHow Boat, A CONNECTICUT 
YANKEE, THE THREE MUSKETEERS. 

oo 








(See front cover.) 

Probably the most spectacular feature 
of a successful theatre season in Man- 
hattan has been the gigantic and prolonged 
good fortune of that wise and _ prolific 
producer of plays, Florenz Ziegfeld. Three 
(Rosalie, The Three Musketeers, Show 
Boat) of the five shows which he has spon- 
sored since the autumn were playing last 
week to capacity houses. With the possi- 


ble exception of The Theatre Guild, no 


| other producer has scored so heavily this 





winter. Without exception, no other pro- 
ducer has ever enjoyed such consistently 


| large revenues from his theatrical ventures. 


With regard to Mr. Ziegfeld, much has 


been said by himself and others. This can 
be briefly summarized as follows: 

He is the son of the late Dr. Florenz 
Ziegfeld, who was the founder and presi- 
dent of the Chicago Musical College. 

He received a complete musical educa- 
tion, to prepare him for his father’s office; 
in his early 20’s he decided to turn his 
talents to commercial ends as a producer 
of musical entertainment. 

In this capacity, his first move was to 
import the Hans Von Bulow Orchestra 
from Hamburg to the Chicago World’s 
Fair. Next he captured Sandow, the strong 
man. 

Before long, his keen and roving eye 
for the aesthetic beauty of the female 
figure caused him to enlarge the focus of 
his attention. He produced a dignified 
operetta called The Red Feather and an- 
other more sprightly beauty show called 
Mlle. Fifi. His first wife was Anna Held, 
who starred in this show, became famous 
for singing “I Can’t Make My Eyes Be- 
have,” and who had the narrowest waist- 
line in the U. S. at a time when such de- 
tails commanded favorable notice. 

In 1907, sick of the sweet and dreary 
musical comedies which littered Broadway, 
he produced The Follies, a revue which 
took its name from the Parisian Folies 
Bergéres and duplicated its gay and dar- 
ing make-up. New Yorkers, at this time 
innocent of the malpractice which has 
since become famous as the “buttock and 
leg show,” danced with frantic eagerness 
to see what Ziggy* had done. They dis- 
covered over the door the legend which, 
however inaccurate or uncomplimentary 
it may have seemed, described its author's 
business in terms that have been remem- 
bered. “Glorifying the American Girl” 
was the legend. 

Since that time Ziggy has produced a 
new edition of The Follies every year as 
well as an enormous number of variegated 
musical shows, each devised, with un- 
erring accuracy, to suit the taste of the 
season. 

He built last year a theatre as imposing 
as a village bank and far more handsome. 
Departing from the old desk above the 
New Amsterdam Theatre, at which every 
important theatrical person, with the ex- 
ception of Lee Shubert, has stood at one 
time or another during the last two dec- 
ades, Mr. Ziegfeld moved his scenery into 
an airy office four floors above the en- 
trance of the new theatre. 

His homes (at Hastings-on-Hudson, 
Palm Beach; Patricia Island, Quebec; 
Manhattan) are full of flowers, sofas and 
pictures of two people. One of these is 
his wife, beautiful Billie Burke. The other 
is his daughter Patricia who is idolized 


by her father. 


With regard to Mr. Ziegfeld’s busi- 
ness, many a curious one has asked ques- 
tions to which replies are as follows: 

He employs at present no less than 800 
glorified girls in his various chori. Half of 
these are blonde, half brunette; all of them 
were chosen by Ziegfeld himself in per- 
son, with great labor, from an annual 
crowd of applicants numbering at least 
15,000. For the six shows which he con- 
templates producing next year, Maestro 
Ziegfeld will be able to draw upon a large 








*A nickname of which he is proud. 
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reserve of chorines whose names, meas- 
urements and telephone numbers he keeps 
on record; others he will select himself, by 
a process of elimination, from determined 


battalions that assemble for his inspection, 





©Keystone 
THE LATE ANNA HELD 


... had the narrowest waistline. 


at a whispered word. He will do this clad 
in shirt sleeves; the scene will be a large 
rehearsal hall.* 

This season, his most highly paid star is 
said to be Marilyn Miller, of Rosalie,} she 
gets a guarantee of $5,000 weekly on a 
percentage basis which nets her $1,000 
above this sum. 

The members of the ensemble, if they 
are haughty “show girls,” receive an aver- 
age of $125 weekly, in addition to extras; 
if successful, they are likely to graduate 
into the even more profitably perilous 
cinema industry. If they are agile “danc- 
ing girls” they receive perhaps $55 per 
week and they are more likely to achieve 
legitimate success, if any. 

It would be tedious to enumerate the 
stars whom Producer Ziegfeld has, in the 
theatrical sense of the word, made. A few, 
in the cinema, are: Olive Thomas, Louise 
Brooks, Dolores Costello, Greta Nissen, 
Mae Murray, Marion Davies. On the 
stage: Nora Bayes, Anna Held, Martha 
Mansfield, Leon Errol, Gallagher and 
Shean, Peggy Hopkins (Joyce), Eddie 
Cantor, James Barton, Ina Claire. 

Ziegfeld chorus girls report for work at 
7:30; they dress not in large, damp rooms 
but in small, cozy ones, with walls covered 
with photographs and curious trophies. 


*He will not, as unsophisticated parents of 
ambitious girls may well imagine, command his 
Prospective employes to stand before him naked. 
He will inspect them when they are dressed and 
Standing still. After this, he sends most of 
them home. Then he will have the remainder 


in bathing suits, for a more detailed investiga- 
tion. 


tThe name of Ziggy’s mather. 


Their dresses are mended by ruddy Kate 
Reddy, for 18 years the warden of Zieg- 
feld wardrobes. Five percent of them 
marry rich men. 

Ziegfeld is explicit when he explains the 
formula for his box-office batting average. 
There are, he thinks, three themes for 
musical shows: Sex, Adventure, Romance. 
Right now, he thinks Romance is the win- 
ner and builds his plays accordingly. Soon 
Sex will have its turn again. 

He thinks that the personal contribu- 
tion which he makes to all his shows can 
be best described by the three words 
“Splendor and Intelligence.” This is be- 
cause he is proud of what he has done, 
not because he is conceited about what he 
is. Ziggy has never appeared upon the 
stage, except when pushed there after an 
opening performance. 

Tickets to his shows are usually high 


in price; most of them are bought far in 
advance by speculators or private purchas- 
ers. It is reported that Edna Ferber, the 
author of Show Boat, one day learned that 
someone had purchased four good seats at 
box office prices, only one week in ad- 
vance. So great was her surprise, that she 
developed a splitting headache. 

He acknowledges no rivals in his corner 
of the show business; while he has estab- 
lished his own tradition, he would be ready 
to admit a forerunner in the once wealthy 
Edward E. Rice who produced elaborate 
“high class burlesque” in the 1890’s and 


who died two years ago, without a nickel. 


Last week, as he took his ease in a 
country manor, placid Ziggy did not re- 
flect that almost every dead U. S. pro- 
ducer of gay, tinkling dramatics has died 
without funds. Instead, he reflected that 








Each cylinder—a vital part— 

must pass more than a dozen 

delicate hand gaugings and 

minute inspections eters it is 

passed for assembly in a 
Colt Revolver. 


Tremendous trifles.. 


If you would like to start 
or join a local Revolver 
Club, send us your name. 
Women, too, may enroll. 
If it’s the Colt Catalog you 
want—ask for No. 33 









COLT fire arms are made in one grade only. 
Every gesture of production, inspection and 
test is aimed at perfection of safety and opera- 
tion. In every essential of durability, reliability 
and accuracy each COLT Revolver or Auto- 


matic Pistol is as special as though it had been 


built to the most rigid specifications of a par- 
ticular service. Every COLT must successfully 
pass hundreds of actual gauge and visual in- 
spections. Some of these may seem trifling and 
unimportant. Yet, it is this infinite care which 
places every COLT—and every COLT owner 
—on the safe side. It is because of unflagging 


alertness in these “tremendous trifles” that 
COLTS are standard fire arms of the U.S. 
Army, Navy and Marine Corps, Police Depart- 
ments and other protective agencies through- 
out the world. 
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HARTFORD, CONN. 
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ON YOUR NEWS- 
STAND MAY 11TH 


Life has new clothes! New type, 
new makeup! New features by 
new writers and new artists! 


Fundamentally, of course, Life will 
remain what it always has been and 
always will be—a witty, wise... 
satiric, sympathetic . . . humorous, 
humane revue of American life. 


In the new Life: Grantland Rice, 
Robert Benchley, Milt Gross, E. S. 
Martin, Baird Leonard, F. G. Cooper, 
Walter Winchell, A. A. Wallgren, 
Franklin P. Adams, Neal O’Hara, 
R. E. Sherwood, Henry Suydam, 
John Held, John Kieran, Agnes 
Smith, Arthur Guiterman, and many 
others. 


Whatever you do, don’t miss the 
first issue of the new Life: buy it at 
any newsstand, read it in your club, 
beg—borrow—or steal it, but look 
it over! Then, pin a dollar bill, or 
vour check, to the coupon below and 
enjoy Life in your own home at 
33%%% off the newsstand price. 


BEEBRBEBEEBBBHRBEBESHESEE 
LIFE, 598 Madison Ave., New York City 


SEND ME THE NEW “ 
WEEKS. 


LIFE” FOR TEN 
ONE DOLLAR ENCLOSED. 


COC CCC eee eer eset e esse eet Bt Be wees eee eeseseseseseees 


(ADDRESS) 

















CONRAD VEIDT 
. violates the classic lunacies. 


| an airplane, driven by Bernt Balchen, had 
| just made a record driving from Staten 


Island to Detroit; that the airplane was 
the very one in which the late Floyd Ben- 
nett had tried to reach Greenly Island, 
and that it contained, by a fortunate excep- 
tion in the regulations made especially for 


| him, Marie Marrifield, one of his dancers, 


who was hurrying to see a sick sister. Ziggy 
reflected also that next autumn, in Manhat- 
tan, he would have two simultaneous 
Manhattan productions of Show Boat, his 
greatest hit. He debated with himself 
whether to hire famed Comedienne Bea- 
trice Lillie (Lady Peel), and he took coun- 
sel with himself, while a continent trem- 
bled, whether to produce another Follies. 
Also he wondered how things would go 
with Billie Burke when she returned to the 
stage after long absence, as the star of 
The Happy Husband (see p. 43). 


CINEMA 


The New Pictures 


The Man Who Laughs violates the 
three classic lunacies of cinema: 1) never 
follow closely the story of a great literary 
master; 2) always have at least one char- 
acter who looks like the man in the Arrow 
collar advertisements; 3) never be thor- 
oughly morbid. Hence, The Man Who 
Laughs is a truly great, a devastatingly 
beautiful film. It was made by Universal 
Pictures Corp. from the story by Victor 
Hugo, directed by Paul Leni (the German 
who did the sets for Variety), acted chiefly 
by Conrad Veidt (another German im- 
portation). The tale goes back to early 
medievalism in England where political ir- 
regularity was punished in a most horrible 
manner. Gwynplaine (Conrad Veidt), 
whose noble father had displeased King 
James II, was turned over to a gypsy band 
for proper punishment: a facial mutilation 
which leaves him with a perpetual and 
ghastly grin. In a travelling circus, Gwyn- 
plaine finds employment as a clown; he 
winces and tears muddy his eyes when 
thousands crowd around him and go into 
hysterical laughter. One girl, Dea (Mary 
Philbin), loves him and does not laugh at 
him; she is blind. Another old girl, Duch- 
ess Josiana, lusts for him because of his 
strange disfiguration. Queen Anne hates 
the duchess and tries to humiliate her by 
restoring Gwynplaine to his place in the 











| 





peerage. There follows a superb scene: 
Gwynplaine appears in the House of 
Lords, first infuriating the members, then 
causing them to slap their gouty limbs in 
merriment. Disgusted, Gwynplaine returns 
to the lovely, blind Dea. They are blessed 
by their foster-father, a philosopher who 
calls himself “Dog” and his dog “Man’— 
a Hugonian touch, if ever there was one. 

Glorious Betsy. Costumes are all right. 
So is the Vitaphone when it does not lisp. 
But the little locks on the nape of the 
neck of Dolores Costello are the hearts of 
the lettuce of this film, wherein Betsy, 
belle of Baltimore, wins Jerome, young 
brother of Napoleon Bonaparte, away from 
all the princesses of Europe. 

—— 

Across to Singapore. Two sea-going 
sons of Jeremiah Shore of Paradise Cove, 
Mass., take a voyage to Singapore. One 
of them, ugly Mark (Ernest Torrence), 
becomes marooned with drink and China- 
women, forgets his fiancée (Joan Craw- 
ford). The other son, handsome Joel 
(Ramon Novarro), is brought home in 
chains by the villainous members of the 
crew, who tell his father that he deserted 
Brother Mark. That is a lie. To vindicate 
himself, Brother Joel again sails to Singa- 
pore to fetch Brother Mark with the aid 
of Brother Mark’s fiancée. After much 
skullduggery on land and sea, Brother 
Mark is killed while embracing the cause 
of Brother Joel. That is the signal for 
Ramon Novarro and Joan Crawford to 
give each other a buss over the dead body 
of ugly Ernest Torrence. 


Chart 

At least seven new cinemas are released 
every week in the U. S. Bad ones often 
last six months; good ones, a year. That 
makes a large number now running. Here- 
with, a chart of current cinemas: 

FOR FUN LOVERS 

Tue Patsy (Marion Davies), SPEEDY 
(Harold Lloyd), THe Circus (Charles 
Chaplin), THe Gaucno (Douglas Fair 
banks and Lupe Velez). 

SPECTACULAR 

Tue TRAIL oF ’98 (Dolores Del Rio 
on the “fantom” screen), Wines (Clara 
Bow and Charles Rogers), THE Last Com- 
MAND (Emil Jannings), THE Drums OF 
Love (Lionel Barrymore and Mary Phil- 
bin), Sra (animals clicked in Africa by 
Mr. & Mrs. Martin Johnson). 

DRAMATIC 

THe Man Wuo Lavocus (reviewed in 
this issue), Sapre THompson (Gloria 
Swanson and Lionel Barrymore), THE 
Exemy (Lillian Gish), THe Crowb 
(Eleanor Boardman). 


FOR LOVING PAIRS 
STREET ANGEL (Janet Gaynor and 
Charles Farrell), Two Lovers (Vilma 
Banky and Ronald Colman), GLortous 
Betsy (Dolores Costello and Conrad 
Nagel). 











TWO CURIOSITIES 
Apte’s IrtsH Rose (good cast), RED 
Harr (Clara Bow). 
TO BE AVOIDED 
Doomspay, THE HEART OF A FOLLIES 
Girt, THE Map Hovr, Burninc DaAyY- 
LIGHT, THE PLay Gir1, and not a few 
others. 
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Napoleon 


Tue MAN oF DESTINY 
by Emil Ludwig 


Octavo, Illustrated, 732 pages, $3.00 












AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


Boni & Liveright 
Publishers N.Y. 
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James Boring’s Cruises 







21 
Sail from Montreal on the i - 
tered White Star Line S. qr Ae Vint 
Iceland, Norway’s Fjords, Land of the 
Midnight Sun, Scandinavia’s famous cities. 
Rates, first class only, $550 to$12 75, cover 
every necessary expense. Stop-over privi- 
leges and shore trips included. Also 
Fourth Annual Mediterranean Cruise, 
February 14, 1929 

Inquire of your own agent or 
James Boring’s Travel Service, Inc, 

Dept. N-245 
730 Fifth Avenue 
New York 












140-Page Book of actual 
Bookkeeping forms, com- 
pletely filled in to illustrate 
uses. Will answer your record- 
keeping problems—office or 
factory. 

Book Sent FREE 


when requested on business stationery. 


John C. MOORE Corpn. 


(Established 1839) 
5005 STONE ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


: 
MOORES SVerens 
Used In 300,000 Offices 


Ask about the New 


Moort’s VISIBLE recorps 
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FICTION 
No Inhibitions 

Wetcome Home—Alice Duer Miller— 
Dodd Mead ($2). To compete with the 
fictional vogue for neuroses, stream-of- 
thought, documentary realism, Alice Duer 
Miller has done two novelettes, each with 
an actual plot: introduction, climax, de- 
nouement, elements as gratifying as they 
are old-fashioned. 

One midnight, Bentham returns, not 
very “Welcome Home” from six years of 
South America, lets himself into his boy- 
hood brown-stone house, where not even 
the Irish caretaker is stirring. Memories 
of his late irascible father haunt him as 
he climbs to his old room which is filled 
with prep-school photos and trophies and 
the heavy perfume of flowers. In the sud- 
den electricity, the most beautiful girl he 
ever saw sits bolt upright in the middle 
of his old bed, and orders him out of the 
house. He returns next day to find her 
vanished. But Author Miller can be re- 
lied upon to make out of her not the 
psychic fantasy of Bentham’s weary mind, 
but the heroine of an excellent movie 
scenario, rivaled as such only by “Her 
Mother’s Jewels” of the same volume. 

; —— Qa 
East is East 

Tue Livinc BuppHA—Paul Morand— 
Henry Holt ($2.50). 

Spengler and Keyserling have turned 
toward the Orient for destruction and sal- 
vation of the Occident. Far less seriously, 
Paul Morand, scintillating French diplo- 
mat-novelist, shows the East has much to 
offer the West, and the West something 
to the East, but that incompatibility of 
mind and heart will prevent any contact 
close enough for destruction or salvation. 

The Story. Jali is heir apparent to the 
kingdom of Karastra. Thirsting for Occi- 
dental wisdom,-he escapes Asia, arrives 
impoverished in London, where he shrinks 
from bustle, rain, cupidity. He sells some 
jewels, and moves to Claridge’s.* Naked 
heiresses disgust him, aristocratic draw- 
ing rooms open to actors and prize-fighters 
amaze. At Cambridge he devours the 
knowledge which a cultured’French friend 
sorts out for him. When his French friend 
dies, Jali mourns him deeply, but rumi- 
nates upon the curious Western distaste for 
death. The East, having learned the de- 
sirability of death, celebrates its advent 
with garish ceremony. In the course of 
much contemplation, Jali suddenly notices 
his circumstantial similarity to Buddha, 
believes himself the new Buddha, visions 
“saving” the West. He shaves his head, 
exchanges “garments by Poole” for a beg- 
gar’s garb, and tosses his riches away. 
London, but for a few dishevelled lady- 
mystics, is unimpressed. So Jali takes him- 
self to Paris and there, under a willow tree 
in the Bois de Boulogne, invites the peace 
of Nirvana. 

Paris Bohemians, needing diversion, be- 
come his disciples. So also Rosemary 
Kent, daughter of a steel magnate, Great 
Dragon of the Indiana K. K. K. As brother 
and sister they live in Marly woods, bare- 








*In the season (June), parlor, bedroom and 
bath can cost $100 per day. 











To 
EUROPE 
for full particulars write to 
OF FOREIGN TRAVEL INC, 
(Managers, University Fours) . 


M10 EAST 42“ST.feso York City 


Health, Vigor and 


Happiness at Home 


_ “Gym Junior” is a wonderful apparatus, embody- 
ing in compact but ample space a Rowing Machine, 
Chest Weights, Punching Bag, Chinning Bar, Wrist 
Machine, Parallel Bars, Massage Roller, Wall Ladder 
and other standard gymnasium equipment. With it 
hundreds of exercises are available for developing 
muscles, health, and grace, and reducing surplus flesh. 












“GYM 
JUNIOR” 








PATENTED IN U. S. AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Can be located in basement, attic or any spare 
space. Three people can use it at one time—fun and 
health for every member of the family. Durable 
malleable iron—attractively finished. 


Write For Literature 


Healthseekers, Homelovers, Clubs, Hotels, Campa, 
Schools, etc., should investigate ‘Gym Junior” and 
its easy payment purchase. 


GYM JUNIOR COMPANY 
544 Gregory Ave., Weehawken, N. J. 





You Can Have 


Ten Mile Eyes! 


10 POWER 


‘2 1° Prepaid 


**Cheapat $50”’ 


—Says Navy Man 


Buy Direct 
SAVE HALF 


TEN MILE EYES! Think of the things you can see 

at this distance. Ten mile radius—a 20 mile circle— 

nearly 400 square miles. And you can easily have 

them too. If you can see one mile, these 

10 superpower French 10x30mm __stereo- 

prism binoculars will extend your vision 

Lenses TEN TIMES. ENJOY YOURSELF 10 

times more! Multiply the pleasures of 

hobby and sport. Use a pair touring, observation, 

nature study, hunting, golfing, astronomy, ete. Su- 

rbly made for a lifetime of service. Case and straps 
ree. 


Did you know that many ordinary field 
4 glasses have but four lenses and most of 
the better ones only six? But this binoc- 

Prisms 





ular has TEN LENSES and FOUR 
PRISMS. No wonder it gives an expan- 

sive field, brilliant illumination and fine definition. 
Order one today on free trial. Check it with 
FREE the illumination and field of any 6 or 8 power 
TRIAL selling for more. If it does not hold as easily 
as most sixes or if you do not like it for any reason 
whatever, your money will be promptly refunded. 
Every glass tested. The U. S. Government buys from 
us. They know glasses. The same in 8x only $19.50. 

alg pe! ee at $23.50 and ae 200 Gi 
ew eis ver asses 
Lower Prices CATALOG All Makes—$1-$110 
Everything in binoculars, field glasses, telescopes and 
optical instruments. The finest and largest assort- 
ment in America. Catalog gives all information how 
to choose the best for your individual needs at the 

LOWEST PRICE. 

Try America’s Leading Binocular House First 


DuMaurier Co. Eimten N.Y. 


TRAVELING TO EUROPE? 


(See Page 44) 








Read RARE Books 


You may now read without buying, at 
moderate cost, both the quaint old books 
and the extraordinary new ones. 


Limited editions, privately printed items, 
unexpurgated translations and exceptional 
reprints may be had through this entirely 
unique service. 

Members throughout the United States 
have access to a collection of rare, scarce, 
unusual, out-of-print and curious books 
chosen largely by themselves. 

Please state occupation or profession when writing for 
information and lists. 


Esoterika Biblion Society, Inc., Dept. J-3 
45 West 45th Street, New York City 


What is the Best Book 


on—Art, or perhaps Literature or Music? 
What important iction should I read? 
What books about Business, Sports or the 
Home are most useful? “My Books” 
answers these questions by fisting J ng 
world’s best books in every field. 

needit tobuy wisely, | ieite FREE 
for your own copy TO 

hee Tee be se ‘Geusual Rete 


N.Y.PublishingCo., Dept. 8-E 25 Dominick St., NewYork 


Easter to Keep Well 
Than Get Well 


HE victim of chronic degenerative 

diseases realizes too late that he 
neglected himself—that he could have 
avoided his pitiable condition. 

At one time he was “alright” except 
that there was some irregularity that 
could have been easily corrected if he 
had only known. 


National Bureau of Analysis 


Our Health Protecting Service ferrets 
out hidden diseases and harmful tend- 
encies. It warns you of your true con- 
dition and points the way to correction 
before harm is done. 

Busy people everywhere 
use and endorse our health 
protecting service. It is so 
simple, convenient, inex 
pensive and effective. 
“The Span of Life” exe 

plains the plan. Write 


for this interesting 
booklet. 


National Bureau of Analysis 


Bankers Building, Chicago 
Send me your free booklet, “The Span of 
Life,” with particulars of your convenient 
Health-Protecting Plan for busy people. 
Name 
Street No. 
City 
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foot, till Rosemary catches cold, and re- 
turns to patent-leather slippers in America. 

But she leaves behind her a most un- 
philosophical Buddha, as is seen when Jali 
forsakes his willow tree and, in hot pur- 
suit, takes passage to the U. S. Lunch 
with Rosemary at Sherry’s ends in catas- 
trophe when the people at the next table 
object to “the colored man.” Jali in an- 
guish escapes to San Francisco Chinatown, 
where an ancient watch-maker mumbles 
his philosophy of resignation and indiffer- 
ence. Comforted by the old Chinaman, 
disgusted with the Occident, Jali returns 
to the pomp and ceremony of coronation 
in Karastra. 

Technically, “the living Buddha” means 
the priest (or rather, the candidate for 
Nirvana) who is by way of being pope 
in Tibet of present day Buddhism. A new 
Buddha is, however, predicted for each 
cycle, and it is such, evidently, that Jali 
for a time thought himself. His exotic 
career at Cambridge is delightfully Zuleika 
Dobsonesque, and artificial as his rustic 
life in the Bois. 

The Author. France, patron of the 
arts, frequently offers her young authors 
the travel and leisure of the diplomatic 
service (Paul Claudel, Jean Giraudoux). 
Author Morand has been attached to the 
embassies of London, Rome, Madrid, and 
finally Bangkok. To and from this last 
post he traveled by way of America, 
Japan, India, collecting data for his latest 
book. Born in Russia, of French parents 
(1888), he was educated at Oxford, stud- 
ied law and political science in Paris, is a 
prolific writer, notably of post-War char- 
acter sketches. Sleek of face and hair, he 
looks still younger than he is. 


NON-FICTION 


“Poker Face” 

TENNIS — Helen Wills — Scribners 
($2.50). Champion Wills’ game misses mo- 
notony by the power and deadly accuracy 
of her one great stroke. Failing the power, 
Author Wills’ book is deadly in its repeti- 
tious monotony. A little editing would 
have cut from page 15 the description of 
her first forehand drive described in almost 
the same one-syllable words on page 5, or 
from pages 8, 25, 108, the repeated pre- 
cept of playing only two sets at a time and 
stopping though keen to go on to the third. 

But no editing could delete the copy- 
book banalities: moderate exercise (ten- 
nis) spells health, health spells good com- 
plexion; nor improve the laborious heaping 
up of sentences that recall Freshman com- 
positions in which every preposition helped 
to attain the required thousand words. In 
this case the required 214 pages contain 
the usual directions for shifting the weight 
from the right to the left foot; a lucid 
diagram of the centre theory (advising for 
net play a deep bail centre, which opens up 
less of the player’s court to the opponent’s 
return); repeated admonitions to practice 
“for is it not so in everything—the more 
one learns the more one realizes there is 
still more to learn?”; and 32 drawings by 
the author of various tennis stars in action. 
These drawings are reminiscent of photo- 
graphs one has seen of the stars in ques- 
tion, and have therefore caught realistic 
and characteristic motion. 

For the rest, one learns that Author 
Wills requires three new balls a set though 
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she remembers the time when she was 
“delighted with any ball as long as it 
would bounce.”—She once realized in a 
tournament that something was wrong, 
but did not discover until after the match 
that her opponent was left-handed.—Her 
“Poker Face” (“a point I have never be- 
fore discussed’”’) is due to concentration 
rather than, as popularly supposed, lack 
of emotion—wWhen they pinned the Phi 
Beta Kappa key over her fast-beating 
heart she experienced one of the happiest 
moments of her life—All players who 
have turned professional she mentions in 
the pluperfect tense—And though she de- 
clares Jean Borotra_ well-named the 
“Bounding Basque,” Betty Nuthall one of 
the best liked visitors we ever had, Sej- 
orita de Alvarez the most fascinating fig- 
ure of the courts, this is as far as she 
betrays the inside knowledge she must 
have of the dramatic personnel of the 
tennis world. 
—_—— 


One Cherry, One Bite 

Sam Houston, CoLossus IN Buck- 
skiIN—George Creel—Cosmopolitan ($3). 
The annexation of Texas was so much a 
matter of politics that the real issues, vio- 
lent and blood-spattered, are dimmed. 
George Creel* brings them to light through 
the colorful story of Sam Houston, 
dreamer, drunkard, man of action. A 
youth, in Tennessee, he showed dangerous 
scholastic tendencies, poring over Pope’s 
Iliad, so his brothers set him clerking in 
the village store. Seeking refuge with the 
Cherokees, Sam announced in grandilo- 
quent terms worthy of his master, Pope, 
that he preferred measuring deer tracks 
to tape; and later married a squaw as ma- 
jestic as himself (6 ft. 6 in.) 

From such lowly origin he rose through 
military apprenticeship under Andrew 
Jackson, six months’ law study and admis- 
sion to the bar, governorship of Texas, 
championship of the Indians, and national 
notoriety gained by a brawl with a Sen- 
ator, to generalship of the Texan army, 
800 strong. For Texas had at last re- 
volted against the duplicity of the Mexi- 
can government. 

Bitterly criticized for procrastination, 
Houston saw no reason for having two 
bites at one cherry, and proved his strategy 
by routing General Santa Anna, whose 
army outnumbered the Texans two to one. 

Followed the wrangling and _ financial 
difficulties of a young republic, but Hous- 
ton proved himself as excellent an admin- 
istrator as general, dealt firmly with do- 
mestic problems, juggled adroitly the jeal- 
ous rivalries of England, France, and the 
U. S. 

The story of “Old San Jacinto” and his 
friends—Old Hickory, Austin, Bowie (of 
the knife)—is inherently so dramatic that 
his present biographer’s insistence upon 
long documentary quotations only retards 
the action. Equitable, Author Creel prints 
interesting letters and records defaming 
his hero, but precedes them with such con- 
vincing evidence of Sam Houston’s brav- 
ery and devoted patriotism, that one rec- 
ognizes in the abuse merely the jealousies 
that accumulate around any dynamic per-" 
sonality. 


*Chairman of the Committee of Public In- 
formation (i. e. “censor”), by appointment of 
President Wilson (1917-19). 
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Here are some reasons for | 
its astonishing results : 
{ 
nena) Leelee \ 
{ 
F you were asked to name the one or- ‘ 


ganization in the entire world which, 
in your opinion, knew most about photog- ‘ 
raphy, wouldn’t your answer surely be x 
the Eastman Kodak Company? 

And wouldn’t you expect that the com- 
pany which for years had made the finest 
cameras for “still” photography would make 
the finest cameras for movies? 

That’s why people everywhere rightly regard 
the Ciné-Kodak as the last word in amateur 
movie equipment. Specifically, it is the follow- 
ing features that make it so: 


(1) Next to the lens mount is a semi-auto- 
matic diaphragm scale, a permanent part of the 
camera, which tells you just what to do under 
each light condition. (2) There is the usual 
eye-level sight finder but in the Ciné-Kodak it 
is so placed that you don’t need to squint or 
remove hat or glasses. In addition, (3) there 
is a waist-level reflecting finder, invaluable 
when taking pictures of children or pets. 


(4) The winding handle for the motor is 
“energge J attached. You can’t lose it or 
orget it. The very shape of the Ciné-Kodak is 
convenient; (5) it is easy to carry and (6) can 
be rested anywhere. 

Because of this and because (7) the release 


can be locked in running position, u can 
actually take movies of yourself. (8) Leolies 
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such Wonderful 


~ Home Movies ; 
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and unloading are done with the greatest ease. 
There are no tight fits and the film is also com- 
pletely protected. Everything is so arranged as 
to make threading the film and cleaning the 
mechanism simplicity itself. Moreover, no 
pains have been spared to make this mecha- 
nism strong and durable as well as convenient. 

(9) The materials used are of the finest, the 
gate, for example, being chromium-plated, and 
(10) the camera itself handsomely covered 
with leather. 


(11) Ciné-Kodaks are Eastman-made 
throughout. The lenses are made for the 
camera, not fitted to it and (12) not only is this 
equipment backed by the Kodak reputation 
but the user has the benefit of Eastman service, 
world-wide in scope. 


\ This is Ciné-Kodak Model B 


e Cine Kodak 


\ with f. 1.9 lens, the fastest lens 
supplied as stock equipment with 
any home movie camera. Two other 
lens equipments are available 


f. 6.5 and f. 3.5. 





(13) Ciné-Kodak embodies Eastman’s 
forty years’ experience in devising 
easy picture making methods for the 
amateur. Unbiased by the precedents 
and prejudices of professional cinema 

camera design, the men who made still 

photography so easy have now made 

home movie making equally simple for 

;} you. The result is that the Ciné-Kodak is 
the simplest home movie camera. 


/* (14) As an example of this simplicity, the 
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? f.65 and f.3.5 models require no focusing. 


And while the f. 1.9 pictured above, because 
of its extreme speed, does require focusing, 
this is easily accomplished by a simple twist 
of the lens barrel. 

And, now, finally, add to these fourteen 
oints of excellence a fifteenth. Instead of 
Being much higher in price than other cameras 
of its type, the Ciné-Kodak (15) actually costs 
less. So see your Kodak dealer for interesting 
demonstration and clip coupon below for 


booklet. 


LLL LL LL 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 

Dept.TI-5, Rochester, N. Y. 
Please send me, FREE and without obligation, 
the booklet telling me how I can easily make 
my own movies. 
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There is hardly a question about how 
to make a bathroom more beautiful and 
more convenient that is not answered 
in New Ideas for Bathrooms. It is all that 
its name suggests. In beautiful color- 
printing, it presents page after page of 
fresh and agreeable arrangements of the 
newer fixtures... novel ideas. . . color 
schemes . . . blue prints of floor plans 
. - - wall elevations . . . plumbing 


hints that may save space and money 


. .. inspiring suggestions, every one of 


2 new 
helpful 
books? 


You need these two books if 
you are building or planning 
to build. Together they contain 
more than 100 pages of sug- 
gestion and illustration; baths 
designed by well-known archi- 
tects, color schemes by able in- 
terior decorators, actual photo- 
graphs of the newest ieee 
and accessories. A wealth of 
information in handy form. If 
the books will help you, we 
will gladly send » Bn The 


coupon is for your convenience. 


CRANE 


EVERYTHING FOR ANY PLUMBING INSTALLATION ANYWHERE 
Crane Co., General Offices, 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Branches and sales offices in one hundred and sixty-six cities 


which is as practical as a door-knob. 


The companion volume is Homes of 
Comfort. In the newly revised edition, 
it is a handy illustrated catalogue of 
Crane fixtures, valves, and fittings, for 


kitchen, laundry, and bath. 


Merely fill out and mail the coupon 
below. Both books will be sent to you 


promptly, without obligation. 


PEALALARALALALALARALARALARAAARAAARAAAAARAAAAAL 


CRANE CO., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
Please send me without obligation the two books: New 
Ideas for Bathrooms and Homes of Comfort, which you offered 
in Time of May 14. 
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